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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


i now appears that the misunderstanding between our State De- 

partment and the British Foreign Office grew out of an order 
issued as long ago as last January through the Department of Jus- 
tice, addressed to the Federal authorities at Sitka, ordering the re- 
lease of three sealing-vessels and their crews and the discontinu- 
ance of legal proceedings against them. In their case it seems to 
have been assumed that they.acted in ignorance of the law, and of 
our claims to hold the Behring Sea as a land-locked bay. But the 
order does not apply to the sealers who have been seized this 
spring and summer, as the government assumes that they are not 
excused by ignorance. The talk over the matter in the House of 
Commons, which must have been reported inaccurately in the de- 
spatches, grew out of the fact that the authorities at Sitka have 
obeyed the order so far as the vessels were concerned. They have 
been beached at Ounalaska, and their cargoes of seal-skins for- 
warded to San Francisco. 

It certainly does seem extraordinary that the national execu- 
tive has not been able to have its orders obeyed in the matter. It 
is said that the Alaska Commercial Company made representa- 
tions to Judge Dawson, at Sitka, which induced him to retain the 
vessels in custody. This Company plays by far too prominent a 
part in the management of Alaskan affairs. It has no rights in the 
matter which entitle it to obstruct the execution of an order—wise 
or unwise—which comes to the federal officials from the President. 
And Canada is not improperly aggrieved by the delay. 





THE talk at Washington is still of a compromise on the Tariff 
question between the two wings of the Democratic party. And 
precisely that is the danger of the coming session. Mr. Randall 
is by no means averse to playing the part of a revenue reformer, 
if he can have his plan for reduction adopted. And his plan con- 
tains several very mischievous propositions, such as the repeal of 
the duty on salt. His allies among the Southern Democrats are 
still more liable to manipulation. Some of them would be quite 
ready to purchase the abolition of the excise duty on apple-jack 
by reductions of important duties in the Tariff; and those of them 
whose constituents are interested in manufactures are too likely 
to think they have done their duty when they vote against any 
reduction which might affect the works in their own localities. 
That is too common a Democratic idea of Protection : take care of 
your constituents. In the proper sense of the word, the only Pro- 
tectionists are Republicans, and even of them some of the New 
England members are not to be depended upon. They are much 
more apt to look at the question in a provincial way than as a na- 
tional issue. They showed this in 1883 by their vote to reduce the 
duties on imported wool. 

The safety of the Tariff in the last Congress lay in the high- 
handed policy adopted by the Free Traders, under the lead of 
Messrs, Carlisle and Morrison. They would not even confer with 
Mr. Randall on any terms except that of the caucus rule, that the 
minority shall bow to the majority. They tried tosecure their 
own measure by snapping the party whip over the heads of the 
Randall men. The results of the elections have shown how futile 
that attempt was. There is good reason to believe that they now 
are approaching the question in a very different spirit. The Pres- 
ident must be working to thisend. He sees that the success of 
his administration depends upon a reasonable reduction of the sur- 
plus, and that it cannot be done unless the two wings of his party 
in the House can be pulled together. So compromise,—the most 
baleful word in our political history,—is the theme of the hour. 
Mr. Carlisle will release tobacco and apple-jack from excise duties, 





if Mr. Randall and his friends will agree to enlarge the free list, 
admit raw materials free of duty, and strike at duties on manu- 
facturers which are not carried on in Democratic districts. This 
is the danger ahead of us, and the real Protectionists will make a 
great mistake if they do not prepare for strenuous resistance in 
both House and Senate. Probably this is the last Congress in 
which the battle will have to be fought in this way. The signs 
of the times are that the Free Trade faction will not have another 
chance this century to make a dangerous attack on the principle of 
Protection. So much the more reason to meet their desperate 
efforts with a hearty and united defense. 





THE counsel retained for the defense of the Chicago Anarch- 
ists are preparing an appeal to the National Supreme Court, on 
grounds which they have not communicated to the public. Per- 
haps they regard the verdict and sentence as violations of the 
clause which secure to the people of the United States the right of 
free speech. Whatever the ground on which they base the appeal, 
there is very little apprehension of its success. Even the friends 
of the condemned men feel this, as they are making every effort 
to secure the interposition of Governor Oglesby by circulating pe- 
titions. Especially they are laboring to secure the support of the 
labor organizations of the country for this appeal to executive 
clemency. Their success is limited. The Trades Unions of Cin- 
cinnati decided after full discussion and by a large majority that 
they would not unite in the petition. The Central Labor Union of 
New York, which contains the workmen most in sympathy with 
the revolutionary party, resolved to unite in it after a stormy de- 
bate and the withdrawal of some important trades from the Union. 
It is evident that even the workingmen of the country do not de- 
sire the escape of men whose inflammatory exhortations bore 
fruit in the wilful murder of eight men. 

Prince Bismarck has an agent in this country at present who 
is investigating the condition of the labor problem and the extent 
to which Socialism has affected it. His fitness for the task is indi- 
cated by the fact that he cannot speak English, or understand it 
when spoken. If he will use his opportunities, he will find that 
Socialism and Anarchism in America are the products of the Ger- 
man Empire’s laws against the Social Democrats. To escape the 
pressure of the laws some 80,000 left Germany in a single year, to 
propagate their old world ideas of hatred to capitalists and to the 
social order in this new world. If we had proper laws for the con- 
trol of immigration, it would have been impossible for Prince Bis- 
marck to unload these people upon us. American conditions do 
not produce them. 

The chances of the condemned men certainly are not im- 
proved by the violent threats which many of the Anarchists em- 
ploy in urging that they be set at liberty. At one meeting called 
to consider their case “ cheers for the man who threw the bomb” 
were called for. In others, the most violent language was em- 
ployed to indicate what would be the fate of Chicago if they were 
executed. It is language which makes it impossible to give due 
weight to any arguments for a pardon, if any were adduced. So- 
ciety cannot afford to give way in the face of threats. 





BESIDES the several candidates who, as we mentioned last 
week, have been proposed by their States for the Republican nom- 
ination for President, there is evidently a growing appreciation in 
New York of the availability of Mr. Hiscock. At the district 
convention to nominate a successor to him in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, one speaker declared that if the Republicans carried 
New York this year, “nothing could prevent” Mr. Hiscock’s be- 
ing our next President. This idea is greatly stimulated in the 
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political circles of New York by the appreciation of Mr. Hiscock’s 
effective work in harmonizing the different elements of his party. 

This discussion of possible candidates is in decided contrast to 
the unanimity of the Democrats, who hold but one trump-card and 
are fain to believe that it is the highest. It shows that the work 
of the next Republican National Convention will be at least as in- 
teresting as any of its predecessors, and that no selection on its 
part is a foregone conclusion. 





THE meeting of the Grand Army of the Republic at St. Louis 
seems to have been as pleasant as rather unfavorable weather 
would permit of. The citizens had the good sense to suppress 
any symbols which could be offensive to their invited guests, and 
to have done their best to make the occasion one of hearty good 
feeling. There were no repetitions of the offenses which made the 
Wheeling reiinion of last month a source of discord and recrimi- 
nation. 

Among the veterans assembled there was much talk of the 
justice of granting a pension to every soldier who had served in 
the war for the Union. The action taken in the case of the sur- 
vivors of the Mexican War has stimulated this talk. And cer- 
tainly that is a precedent for all that is asked now; we think a 
bad precedent. Government assistance to our veterans should be 
confined to cases where it really is needed,—not given indiscrimi- 
nately. 

It is true that service pensions are not unknown to European 
legislation, as is shown by the reports collected by Mr. Black from 
abroad. But this always is for much longer service than the four 
years required for the suppression of the Rebellion. It is for ser- 
vice which has used up the best years of a man’s life and placed 
him at a disadvantage in the matter of getting his living. 





In a recent speech to the farmers of Ohio, Mr. Sherman in- 
sisted on the necessity which exists for greater variety in our farm 
products, and especially on the opening for our farmers which the 
American sugar-market presents. This suggestion derives force 
from the recent reports from Kansas of the success finally attained 
in producing sugar from the juice of sorghum cane by the new 
“ diffusion” process, at a cost which will enable it to compete with 
cane-sugar. Mr. Colman, the Commissioner of Agriculture, has 
been entirely sceptical as to the production of cheap sugar from 
any but the tropical cane. But after visiting Fort Scott, investi- 
gating the cost and examining the product, he announces his con- 
version. Of course it will be well to wait for still further proof, 
before pronouncing with confidence upon the matter. But if Mr, 
Colman and the people at Fort Scott are found to be right, the 
days of our dependence upon cane-sugar are numbered. Within 
a few years the importation of sugar will cease, and the farmer 
beyond the Mississippi will be relieved of the necessity of depend- 
ing upon the foreign market for wheat. At the same time nearly 
a third of our revenue from imports will be cut off—a fact worth 
remembering in dealing with the surplus, 





THE Democracy of Maryland is said to be alarmed and per- 
plexed at the defection of the Independent Democrats to the sup- 
port of the Republican ticket. In Baltimore the new alliance has 
been sealed by giving the second place on the Republican ticket to 
the Democratic lawyer, to whom is due the conviction and punish- 
ment of the tools of the Gorman Ring, who stuffed ballot boxes 
and falsified election returns. The candidate for mayor is a Repub- 
lican manufacturer of high character and great popularity. Mr. 
Gorman and his lieutenants have been searching among the mer- 
chants of the city for a Democrat of the same kind who will serve 
as a makeweight and prevent further defections. They have ap- 
proached several with the offer of the nomination, but for some 
time found nobody to take it. Bank presidents and heads of 
business houses did not care to be identified to that extent with a 
political faction whose misdeeds are now known in every corner of 
the land, and denounced by newspapers of their own party as 








well as by Republicans. And Baltimore the Ring must secure, 
for without it the State is lost. It is yet to be seen whether Mr. 
Gorman’s henchmen will attempt to carry the election by such 
means as were employed last time, and will take the risk of join- 
ing their brethren who are now in jail. 





THE extent to which the people of New York permit their 
gravest interests to be made the football of the politicians is shown 
by the case of the Quarantine Commission and the health officer 
of the port. Governor Hill, with no general resistance on the part 
of the organs of civic opinion, tried to drive the health officer from 
his place and substitute a Democrat. He also vetoed the clause 
in the appropriation bill which placed at the disposal of the Com- 
missioners a sum of money to meet any great and urgent emer- 
gency. In this also he was believed to be governed by merely 
partisan considerations. But now there is a steamship with the 
cholera on board lying at quarantine, and the city’s only ground 
of hope that the disease will be kept there and not allowed to 
spread is the experience and vigor of this very health officer. 
And the Commissioners have to second his efforts by paying the 
cost of his measures out of their own pockets. 

We are surprised to see the Mail and Express urging that the 
entire baggage of the Italian immigrants on board the ship should 
be burned, and its value refunded to its owners. Two summers 
ago our esteemed contemporary was demonstrating how easy it was 
to disinfect rags which arrived in New York from ports infected 
with cholera, and the needlessness of any farther restriction upon 
their importation. 

There seems to be no just reason for alarm at the arrival of 
this unfortunate vessel. The modern appliances for isolation and 
disinfection are so complete, and the nature of infection so well 
understood, that nothing less than criminal remissness would be 
required for the propagation of the disease. It will be remem- 
bered that even after its outbreak in one of our down-town streets 
in 1867, it was prevented from spreading by vigorous measures to 
isolate that street and disinfect it. A much more serious danger 
than cholera is typhoid fever, whose presence in one of our sub- 
urbs and in the Sixteenth Ward is causing some just alarm. Bad 
drainage and foul water constitute a new condition of things in 
Philadelphia from that of half acentury back. The call upon us 
to set our house in order was given voice in these colamns some 
weeks ago, and these recent outbreaks reinforce what Mr. Lock- 
ington then said. 





THE movement to bring Seth Low to the front as the Re- 
publican candidate for Mayor of Brooklyn has taken definite 
shape. It is understood that Mr. Low will accept the Republican 
nomination if it be offered him, but that he will not become the 
candidate of any outside or independent organization, if that be 
refused him. This surprises some people, who affect to regard 
Mr. Low as a Mugwump. He never was anything of the sort. He 
voted for Mr. Blaine in 1884, and did not speak in advocacy of his 
election only because he had pledged himself to abstain from an 
active share in party politics while holding an office to which he 
had been elected by the votes of many Democrats. Mr. Low is 
too sound a Protectionist to have any native affinities with the 
Mugwump secession. 

It is suggested that it is because of his hope of the governor- 
ship of the State that Mr. Low takes this position. No doubt Mr. 
Low has a very good chance of being governor. We should not 
be surprised if he lived to fill a still higher place. But before de- 
vising reasons to account for a supposed deflection from his politi- 
cal course, it would be both wise and just to be sure that there is 
a deflection. 

The Tribune does its little worst to make Republican success 
in Brooklyn impossible by arraigning the Mugwumps for their 
course in the election of mayor two years ago. If anybody should 
be glad to let bygones be bygones it is Mr. Reid and his set among 
the Republicans. No set of men did more to defeat the Republi- 
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can candidate in 1884 than they did, by treating him as a sort of 
private property of their clique, hanging on his skirts wherever he 
moved, and devising Wall street banquets and Birchard receptions 
for him in their own city. And Mr. Reid helped on the matter by 
selecting that time for a bitter row with the Typographical Union, 
which cost Mr. Blaine many more votes than were needed to elect 
him. 

THE United States District Court in Boston has approved the 
demurrer entered by the Bell Telephone Company, and dismissed 
the government’s case. This enables the Department of Justice to 
transfer the case to the Supreme Court at Washington, where the 
local influence will be far less favorable to this gigantic and unjust 
monopoly than in its proper seat, Eastern Massachusetts. Of 
course we mean no reflection upon Judge Lowell, whose probity 
is known of all men. But even the best of judges cannot at all 
times escape the influence of an atmosphere of vitiated public 
opinion. 

NoMINATIONs for city officers were made in Philadelphia, last 
week, by the Republicans, and are about being made, at this writ- 
ing, by the Democrats. The judicial candidates proposed by the 
former include Judges Fell, Reed, Bregy, and Ferguson, all of 
whom are now on the bench, Judge Fell having been elected ten 
years ago, and the other gentlemen having been appointed by the 
Governor. None of them are in any danger of defeat, and it is 
not even likely that they will have any opposition. 

The present Controller of the city, Mr. Dechert, is an excel- 
lent officer, and the general good will be subserved by his reélec- 
tion. That he is a Democrat is no disadvantage, prima facie, to 
the public interests, when all the officials whose accounts he ex- 
amined are of the opposite party. As for the Republican nomina- 
tion for Sheriff, that of Mr. Leeds, it is emphatically one not fit to 
be made, and it will be amazing if the voters of the city give it 
their endorsement. Mr. Ridgway, the present incumbent, de- 
served the place for the ability and fidelity with which he per- 
formed its duties when, by Sheriff Rowan’s mental impairment, it 
came upon him. 











Texas has had a “negro insurrection.” In a county very 
largely inhabited by freedmen ‘“‘a black sheriff’? was found dead 
in a creek after attempting to arrest a white man. Thereupon 
the black men flew to arms. If the colors had been the reverse, 
this proceeding would have been described as “‘ organizing for the 
defense of their lives and property.”’ But as they were black, it 
is classed as a negro insurrection, and the troops of the State are 
hurried forward to “ put it down.” At this writing the news is 
scanty, but it already is announced that ‘‘ seven or eight negroes” 
have been killed. It always is the negroes who are killed when 
black men “attack” white. Mr. Balfour and his Irish police 
might take a lesson in reporting from these affairs. 





WHATEVER other result the investigation of the affairs of the 
Central Pacific Railroad may have, it has at least put the govern- 
ment and the country in a position to form an intelligent opinion 
of the gentlemen who manage that great corporation. Evidently 
Mr. Huntington and Mr. Stanford are very smart men, of whom 
the public makes nothing, whether they buy or sell. The publica- 
tion, some time ago, of a number of Mr. Huntington’s letters en- 
abled the commission to get a good deal nearer the truth than his 
testimony if not controlled by these would have brought them. 
The letters as read, with the suppression of names of politicians, 
do not tell a great deal directly, but they let daylight in upon the 
methods by which Congress was lobbied and some of its weaker 
members “ influenced” at various times in the interests of the 
Central Pacific. Much of this centred around the battle over Mr. 
Thurman’s bill, and would be far uglier reading for the American 
people if that bill had been either defeated or deprived of its ef- 
ficacy. 





THE yacht race is likely to end as Americans hoped it 
would, but not as many of them expected. For the sixth time a 





yacht flying the Union-Jack fails in the effort to recover the 
cup carried off by The America in 1851. The significance and im- 
portance of the victory is that it shows that Americans still possess 
the instinct which created the Baltimore Clipper, the first class of 
vessels built on lines that secured the maximum of speed, from 
the time that the Vikings ceased to sail the German Ocean. The 
Yankee’s right hand has not lost its cunning in this matter, 
and if we cared enough about it to take steps for the revival of our 
ship-building, it would make our rivers as famous for their dock- 
yards as before steam and steel superseded sails and wood. The 
Volunteer is a typical fact, as showing that the national instinct for 
the true lines of a ship is more native here than among the people 
whose government was far-seeing enough to secure them the 
greater part of the world’s ship-building. For in nothing has 
John Bull the sense of the exact adaptation of materials to the 
uses they are to serve. If left to himself, he always makes some- 
thing clumsy, and puts more stuff into it than there is any 
need of. 





THE base-ball season is drawing to a close, and Philadelphia 
has at least as much reason to be satisfied, as has any of her 
neighbors among the Eastern cities. The West has carried off the 
honors in the League, Detroit and Chicago coming first and 
second, with Philadelphia third, narrowly missing its chance of the 
second place, and New York fourth. And it is notable that our 
home club did best when arrayed against the Western giants, and 
rather poorly in playing clubs which rank lower than itself on the 
list. In the Association the Westerners are still more triumphant. 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Louisville lead, with Baltimore and 
Philadelphia (Athletics) in the fourth and fifth places. This woulb 
seem to confirm the belief that the life of a comparatively new 
community is more favorable to athletic development, were it not 
that these clubs are recruited without any strict reference to lo- 
cality. The two clubs which represent New York, for instance, 
stand for little else than the length of the metropolitan purse, 
which, however, has not been opened to much purpose this year. 





ANOTHER clergyman has been given his choice between fine 
aud imprisonment for the offense of preaching on Boston Common. 
It would be an interesting point for some Boston antiquarian to 
ascertain whether the incorperate city of Boston has the right to 
deprive any resident of that city of the use of the Common for public 
purposes. The city is not three generations old as an incorporated 
body. The Common is four times as venerable. It was the com- 
mon property of all the freemen, being householders, and was used 
originally to graze their cows. This use continued until after the 
Revolution at least, and was abandoned by common consent. But 
the Common is not and never will be on the legal footing of a 
space set apart in the first instance for use as a public park. 
Something of its original character of the right of private use clings 
to it, even though cow-grazing be out of the question. The fact 
that the private rights have not been transferred to the public by 
sale and purchase, or formal gift, but only by acquiescence, makes 
the city’s control of it a very different thing from that of our con- 
trol of our squares and Fairmount Park. The recalcitrant clergy 
might claim on this ground the right to make that use of it which 
English common law or immemorial usage authorizes in the case 
of “‘ Commons,”’—the right to hold public meetings there, if no in- 
jury be done to the place of meeting. 





Ir is not at all too soon that Mr. Miller, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, has resolved to have an analysis of the beer 
made in the various breweries of America, in order to ascertain its 
real ingredients and its influence on the health of those who use it. 
Much of the credit beer gets for wholesomeness is imported from 
the countries in which its manufacture is conducted under govern- 
ment inspection. In Bavaria every keg is sealed up by a royal in- 
spector, and the seal, which bears a date, may not be broken for a 
year. In this way the consumer is secured against the use of 
wrong ingredients, and against injury from drinking freshly 
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brewed beer. In America there are no precautions, and the drink 
which is sold under this name is both less wholesome and more 
intoxicating than it ought to be. Its use is often the first step to 
the habitual consumption of distilled liquors ; and its bad effects 
on the physique of its patrons are too palpable to be mistaken. 
The muddy skin and bloated form of the habitual beer-drinker 
are easily recognized. Our German population is said by some of 
themselves to have degenerated physically since the consumption 
of American beer became more general among them. By all 
means let us know what the drink is. 





THE prosecution of Mr. William O’Brien, out of which the 
Mitchellstown disturbance grew in the first instance, has ended as 
was expected in the conviction of the editor of United Ireland, and 
his sentence to several months’ imprisonment. He has appealed 
the case, but this only secures a delay of the execution of the sen- 
tence. The judicial machinery of Ireland has been reorganized 
for conviction. In this case the magistrate acted as part of the 
prosecution throughout, and charged the jury against Mr. O’Brien, 
although there was no satisfactory evidence that he had used in- 
flammatory language. The notes of his speech, on which the pros- 
ecution relied to prove the offense, were written out by a police- 
sergeant some days after the speech was made, and the defense de- 
tected the government in trying to suppress some other notes 
which did not tell so heavily against Mr. O’Brien. Even Mr. 
Smalley, who holds a brief always for the Tories in the case of 
Ireland, admits that this has made a bad impression in England, 
and that the government will have to do better in the future. 





A WRITER in the September number of The Westminster Re- 
view contrasts India and America. He says: 

It is little more than fifty years since the United States, except as re- 
gards New England, (sic) was literally a ‘‘ waste, howling wilderness.” 
Without harbors, railways, canals; without inhabitants, capital, organiza- 
tion; the prey of nomadic and hostile aborigines, who waged a perpetual 
feud with the white settlers; liable to the attacks of savage beasts, reptiles, 
and other pests; with the land for the most part in the form of forests, mo- 
rasses, and swamps; the mineral resources either unknown or undeveloped ; 
there was one item alone in the whole programme of material advantages 
that appeared to point to a prosperous future. That was the undoubted pos, 
session of a great estate. Working upon this base the people of the United 
States have brought their country to the front rank among the nations. 
They have developed its agricultural resources to an extent that our grand- 
fathers would have believed to be impossible; not only so, but they have 
placed it second only to the United Kingdom—which had a start of half a 
century in the race--as an industrial and manufacturing nation, and they 
have given more than doubtful earnest that in a few years more they 
will, even in this respect, have a long lead. Why should not England go 
and do likewise? Is ita mere accident, or an inexorable law of destiny» 
that the one nation should be growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice 
while the other is grovelling in the most abject poverty ? 

The answer is not far to seek. In those fifty years India has 
gone backward in wealth because its government has been in the 
hands of strangers who have managed it with the closest reference 
to their own interests, and with none at all to the interest of their 
Indian subjects. If this is doubted by any one, let them look into 
the history of the abolition of the duties on imported cottons, 
which were first imposed in the year after the famine. Or into 
the imposition of a duty on the import of American raw cotton, 
which goes free into England or into the enactment of the Indian 
tariff in 1813, which admitted English goods into India at very 
low rates of duty, while Indian goods were excluded from Eng- 
land. Or into the operation of the English laws against the ex- 
portation of machinery, which until 1850 forbade the bringing of a 
single piece of England’s improved machinery for weaving or 
spinning cotton into any of her own dependencies. These are the 
means that were used to destroy the industry, to reduce her peo- 
ple to uniformity of industry, and to inaugurate the reign of fam- 
ine, which always follows that reduction. 





LorD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL has been making speeches to 
the farmers of Northern England since the session ended, in which 





he admits the gravity of the agricultural situation, but has no 
remedy for it, as Protection of bread-stuffs seems to be out of the 
question. The Tories, this means, have not the courage to pro- 
pose that or anything that might lose them votes in the present 
juncture. So for the sake of holding Ireland a little longer by the 
throat, the greatest of British interests is to be sacrificed. This all 
will help on the day when the British people will be glad to get 
rid of Ireland on her own terms, in order that their own interests 
may be looked after by their own Parliament. And when that 
time comes the battle between Free Trade and Protection will 
have to be fought over again. The British farmer, after long ac- 
quiescence in Free Trade, is rapidly becoming the most pro- 
nounced Protectionist in Europe. He does not see that so much 
of his market as has been left him by his American competitors 
should be devoured by the still worse competition of the Hindoo, 
who buys very small amounts of British goods, and can produce 
wheat in constantly increasing quantities at prices with which no 
white man can compete. It is true that his official comforters as- 
sure him that the worst of the depression must soon be over, if it 
be not past already. But he has been hearing that for the last 
twenty years, and things have been growing worse all the time. 
He has gone on farming in most cases only because his lease 
obliged him to do so, and because he was able to intrench upon his 
capital. And he neither can nor will go much farther. 





NEMESIS continues to dog the steps of the Tories in their Irish 
policy. The policy of “murder out of doors and torture inside 
the prisons ’—as Mr. Parnell described it—seems destined to prove 
a failure for two reasons. The resistance is too general to be over- 
come. The whole Irish national party are uniting in the assertion 
of the rights of free speech and of public meeting, and no govern- 
ment has found the way to send a nation to jail. And across the 
channel the policy of Coercion is being appreciated in all its 
naked atrocity, as it never was before. Never before were one- 
half the newspapers of England and Scotland putting the other 
half upon the defensive during a campaign for the suppression of 
popular liberty in the sister-island. Never before was the average 
voter told in plain speech what it costs to maintain an alien govern- 
ment in Ireland. The signs multiply that this is telling upon pub- 
lic opinion. The temper of the English masses is becoming such 
that even moderate Unionists like Mr. Russell are not allowed to 
address ‘English meetings. One English Tory threatens to resign 
his seat unless the Mitchellstown affair is made the subject of a 
searching investigation; and to this the government has been 
obliged to accede. With their recent experience of by-elections, 
they do not want any more of such appeals to the British voter; 
and no doubt it was with great reluctance that they told Colonel 
Hughes-Hallet that the scandal raised by the exposure of his in- 
famy is too grave for him to retain his seat, as he had proposed. 
And not less notable than the threat of this honest Tory to vacate 
his seat if the massacre at Mitchellstown was not investigated was 
the immediate resignation of an official of high position from the 
police itself. He would not retain the inspectorship he had ob- 
tained by long years of service, if the corps was to be used in that 
way. So he sent in his resignation, although he thus forfeited his 
retiring pension. 








THE USE AND ALIGNMENT OF PARTIES. 


” a recent address before the Norfolk Club, Mr. Henry Cabot 

Lodge defended the existence of political parties as funda- 
mental safeguards of popular liberty. He entirely dissented from 
the views of those who regarded parties as an evil either neces- 
sary or needless. He pointed to the long experience of England 
in this respect as proving that for the three hundred years of the 
greatest liberty of speech and of personal action there had been 
parties as the agencies for the expression of public opinion. He 
might have added that in the brief period of our own history when 
the distinction between parties disappeared, there was no such ex- 
emption from political evils as the enemies of party organizations 
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propose to secure by their abolition. Instead of a struggle over 
principles, there was a battle over persons and personal claims, in 
which as dirty things were done as ever were seen in this country 
before or since. And in Canada there was until recently much the 
same state of things as in America after the dissolution of the 
Federalist party and before the rise of the Whigs. Between the 
settlement of the conflict over the church lands and Sir John Mac- 
donald’s adoption of the National Policy, in 1879, there was a long 
interval in which no difference as to principle divided the people. 
The names Whig and Tory still were used by a kind of sympathy 
with the divisions of the old world. But in truth it was only a 
question of personal loyalty to this leader or that—to Sir John or 
to Mr. Mackenzie—which constituted the basis of their divisions. 
They had factions but no parties, and their discussions turned not 
on questions of principle, but on the honesty of public men or 
their incompetence. To this low plane some of our American op- 
ponents of party organization tried to bring us in the campaign of 
1884, when they declared that there was no division of principle 
between Republicans and Democrats, and that Mr. Biaine’s per- 
sonal character was the only issue of the campaign. 

In most countries parties arise naturally in the process of as- 
similating the national constitution to the demands of new condi- 
tions. One class is more impressed with the necessity for reform ; 
another with its dangers. As Coleridge once said, stability and 
progress are the two elements which enter into the life of every 
civilized nation, and give rise to reasonable differences of opinion 
among its people. The natural parties are the Progressive and 
the Conservative. 

In America the division never has been on exactly that line of 
cleavage. It was so in some degree in the struggle which prece- 
ded the adoption of the Constitution. But unless we regard 
that measure as astep in a great progress from colonial to national 
conditions, we cannot say that Americans thereafter continued to 
divide into the advocates and the resistants of progress. And if 
we do adopt that classification, we shall find some curious compli- 
cations. We shall see the champions of the colonial idea of States’ 
Rights the representatives of progress in other directions ; on the 
separation of Church and State, the extension of the suffrage, 
and the promotion of the public school system. And we shall see 
the friends of a national government among the cautious and 
conservative class, which in everything else shrank from change. 

This lasted until about fifty years ago, when the slavery issue 
began to absorb every other. It would be hard to show that the 
two parties to that great struggle could be classified as progressive 
and conservative, although the European term ‘“‘ Radical” was ap- 
plied loosely to the opponents of slavery. And when the war was 
over the state of things did not alter in this respect. The 
parties never have crystalized on the ideas of reform and conser- 
vatism, and they are not likely to do so at an early date. 

In our history parties have been characterized broadly by 
their attitude towards the Constitution. Their greatest victories 
have been won in the decisions of the Supreme Court, as each in 
turn has been represented there, and has impressed its views upon 
the decisions of that judicature. Marshall, Taney, Chase, are the 
names which stand as the high-water marks of our political his- 
tory. The choice of a Democrat to the presidency derives its 
highest, its permanent significance from the opportunity it gives 
him and his party to alter the complexion of the Supreme Bench, 
and to reverse such decisions as those upon the legal tender and 
the Virginia coupons. The great question which has been before 
the American people for a century past is the meaning of the step 
taken in 1787. Did it create a nation, invested with all the 
recognized prerogatives of nationality? By a sort of necessary 
growth in ihe national idea, and by the pressure of circumstances, 
the party which answers that question in the affirmative has been 
the winning party: It had the enormous advantage in having the 
first word to say in the interpretation of the Constitution, through 
the mouth of John Marshall. It secured nearly an equal advan- 
tage in our own generation through the folly which identified the 





rival interpretation with treason and rebellion. That blunder set- 
tled some things irrevocably. It led to a decision that the States 
are not sovereign enough to step out of the Union, and that the 
Union is sovereign enough to whip them if they try. Everybody 
in the United States, except perhaps Mr. Jefferson Davis, now 
recognizes that fact. But every indication of the set of the politi- 
cal wind shows that the Democratic party is true to its conditions, 
and is feeling around to see how much of a States’ Rights theory 
can be built up inside a union confessedly indissoluble. The 
united outcry of the party over the two decisions of the Supreme 
Court to which we have referred, and the joy with which it contem- 
plates the elevation of another Democrat to the Supreme Bench to 
prevent Judge Field from feeling too lonely, shows its instinctive 
recognition of the fact that its next business is to reconstruct its 
somewhat shattered theory of the relation of the States to the 
National Government, and to do so as much on the old lines as the 
events of 1861-65, and the Amendments which grew out of them, 
will permit. 

For the Republican party, the party of nationality, there can 
be no backward steps. It can maintain the ground already won 
only by aggression. The power and methods of the national gov- 
ernment are not yet such as the attainments of the American 
people in the consciousness of national existence call for. The 
present necessities of the country demand the enlargement of the 
legislative powers of Congress. The regulation of our railroad 
system, for instance, never will be effected thoroughly until the 
whole subject is given into the hands of the national government. 
The abuses which have grown up under loose and dissonant laws 
of marriage and divorce call for the transfer of the whole matter 
to national jurisdiction. The same necessity exists for a more 
vigorous exercise of the powers already granted to the general 
government. The neglects to enact a national bankruptcy law, to 
provide by national grants for the extirpation of illiteracy, to re- 
store the prosperity of our merchant marine by discriminating 
duties as in the Tariff of 1789, to provide for the national defense 
by an adequate system of fortifications and an adequate navy, are 
scandals which should be done away with. All these things grow 
naturally out of the Republican conception of the duties and pow- 
ers of the national government. They, like the Tariff, are matters 
about which Democrats, in so far as they are true to their party’s 
principles, are the party of resistance or at least of indifference. 
And these are not the only matters thus affected by the genius of 
the two parties. As Mr. Sherman said in his speech at Wilming- 
ton, the difference in the construction of the powers given to Con- 
gress under the Constitution “ affects almost every question of 
public policy, great or small, in dispute between the two parties.”’ 
It is the permanent significance of the party divisions of America. 








CONCERNING THE HOUSES WE LIVE IN. 


HE ideas and the ideals of a nation are mirrored in its architec- 
ture—in those grand edifices which are the admiration of the 
world. The pyramid of the Egyptian, the temple of the Greek, 
the mosque of the Arab or Hindoo, the pagoda of the Buddhist, 
the cathedral of the medieval Aryan, all speak of the aspirations 
of a people. But none of these tell much of the conditions of life, 
of the degree of progress attained by the individuals of the society 
which reared such structures to the service of its gods. Neither 
do these majestic piles afford an index of the culture of the nation. 
Some peoples of a comparatively low grade of civilization, as the 
Aztecs, have left behind them many monumental buildings, while 
others, though relatively higher, as the Chinese, have little to show. 
In the history of our own race, we know that the age which pro- 
duced the cathedrals was inferior to the architecturally poor Geor- 
gian era in all other phases of culture. 

To obtain an idea of who and what manner of men built these 
monuments, we must study a class of structures usually far less 
imposing than those erected either for worship or for public pur- 
poses, 2%. e. ae Investigation of the homes of those races 
we call civilized will reveal a state of things the reverse of that re- 
vealed by the history of sacred edifices ; while the latter have in 
the course of the ages retrograded not only relatively but actually, 
the former have advanced, and find the highest development in the 
Aryan civilization of the present age. 
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It is true that at the outset of architectural history we meet 
with a few habitations of grandiose dimensions, but these were not 
the dwellings of the people, or even of the nobles, but royal resi- 
dences, built for kings by subjects whose lives belonged to their 
royal masters. The houses of the Egyptian and the Ninevite have 
perished, and even those of the republican Greeks must have been 
composed of flimsy materials, since nothing remains of them. It 
is not until we reach imperial Rome that we meet with the ruins 
of private habitations, and we should have had but few of these— 
palaces apart—had not an eruption kindly preserved for us the 
cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

The houses of the rich Romans were esthetically superior to 
those of the presentagein that they were exactly fitted to the man- 
ners of their age, and represented the completed result of the Ro- 
man, or rather Greco-Roman civilization ; but they were esthetic- 
ally inferior in that they represented an order of things vastly below 
that which now exists. Comfort, as we understand it, could never 
have existed in a Pompeian interior, spite of the marble floors and 
frescoed walls. The atrium, open to the winds and rains ; the im- 
pluvium, with its supply of rain-water from the roof—an uncoy- 
ered cistern; the tiny unwindowed cubicula, devoid of most of 
those articles of furniture which surround us in our roomy bed- 
rooms; the triclinium, with couches instead of chairs; the dimin- 
utive kitchen, with its primitive brick hearth, all tell of a civiliza- 
tion which, though luxurious to excess, was without many things 
which even the comparatively poor among us deem necessities. 
No sashes nor even casements; no city water supply, no gas, no 
kitchen range, no fire-places or chimneys; but much marble and 
an abundance of nude gods and goddesses floating about the wall 
surfaces. Yet these Roman houses were heated by means of a 
hypocaust, or hot chamber below the principal floor—a foreshad- 
owing of our modern furnace system of heating. 

The night of barbarism closed over the Roman world, and it 
was long before dwellings equal to those of this empire again ap- 
peared in Europe. The castle, half palace, half fortress, marks 
the dawn of the medizxval civilization, and becomes more of a 
palace as the centuries pass. It was soon followed by the dwell- 
ings of rich merchants, which often rose into the domain of archi- 
tecture, as evidenced by numerous remaining examples. With all 
its shortcomings, the medieval house resembled that of our own 
age rather than that of the Roman; for no abrupt cataclysm sepa- 
rates medisval times from modern. Many storied, with oaken stair- 
ways, projecting upper floors, jutting oriels, quaint gables, and case- 
ment windows, a medizval merchant’s mansion speaks of the dawn 
of a civilization which has not,feven in our day, reached perfection. 

With every successive century the proportion of well-built 
houses has increased, the luxuriousness of the dwellings of the 
rich has become magnified, and more and more of what once were 
the luxuries of the rich have become the property of the compara- 
tively poor. Fire-places, furnaces, stoves, cheap glass, and ample 
sash windows, plenty of water for the turning of a tap, all the 
appliances of the plumber, and finally, gas and electricity, have 
crowded upon us, and make the modern house, even when in- 
tended for a family in moderate circumstances, a more complex 
affair by far than the castle of a robber baron of the middle ages. 

The shortcomings of our houses arise from the very plethora 
of inventions and complexities crowded into them. Most of these 
are so new that we have not learned how to make the best use of 
them; how to extract beauty from them—have not, in fact, di- 

ested them. Past ages had fewer comforts, but they were well- 
Tented, and beauty was given to the useful article. The Roman 
candelabrum held only a rude oil lamp, yet it was a more esthetic 
object than our modern electric lamps, because thought was lav- 
ished on its form. When the electric lamp is as familiar to us as 
the oil lamp was tothe Romans, perhaps we may have learned how 
to make it an artistic object. 

Moreover, our houses are not, as regards their construction, 
abreast either of the engineering or sanitary science of the age. 
This is largely due to the existence of the practice of house-manu- 
facture by speculators who wish to give as much as possible at the 
smallest possible expense; and still more largely to the love of 
ostentation and lack of knowledge of construction or sanitation on 
the part of the house-buying and house-renting public. 

The decadence of style, so much regretted by that class of 
artists who love to look backwards, is not worth sighing for. This 
is the necessary result of a world-wide civilization, and probably 
the prelude to a universal style. When, after oscillating from 
fashion to fashion, we have chosen from the styles of past ages all 
that is suitable to modern purposes, when the movement now 
started towards the honest use of materials has culminated in the 
most suitable as well as most honest use of them; and when we 
have learned to throw a web of beauty around those new addi- 
tions to our comfort which our romanticists and medisvalists now 
consider inartistic and unpoetical; then a new and universal 
style will be evolved. 





In the meanwhile we are crude. We do not drain our base- 
ments thoroughly, nor construct our plumbing and drainage as 
well as we know how to doit; we neglect to provide damp courses 
against the ascent of damp, or to construct our brick or stone 
walls hollow for the same purpose; we make our floors of inch 
boards laid upon planks set on edge, though we know that by so 
doing we are building harbors for vermin, and laying fuel for 
flame; we build crazy, unrestful roofs, full of peaks and gutters, 
though we are sure that it will be hard to keep them weather- 
proof; and we line our rooms with matchwood mouldings and 
wainscottings in order to shelter our insect foes and give fire a 
free sweep. Partitions between rooms are still built of wooden 
studs, though lime blocks and porous and hard terra cotta are all 
well-known and comparatively cheap materials, and would be 
cheaper were they more in demand; staircases are built most 
flimsily of thin wood, and often rest against wooden partitions ; 
water-closets are combined with bath-rooms, so that only one per- 
son can be accommodated at a time; and no provisions are made 
for ventilation. 

Some of these faults are the result of a passing fashion for the 
ways of the eighteenth century, but none of them are in harmony 
with the science and progress of the last quarter of the nineteenth, 
and none of them are essentially artistic, or are capable of a better 
artistic effect than can be produced by more scientific and rational 
construction. 

The age of compo has passed away—we no longer cover rough 
brick or stone walls with consuls and plasters of stucco ; the reign 
of the American “ country vernacular,” of jig-saw scrolls, ‘ rustic” 
boarding, elap-boards, and painting in assorted colors, is nearly 
over, but we have yet much to learn before stone, brick, and solid 
wood, terra-cotta, and other fire-proof or slow-burning materials 
are used correctly and artistically, before our houses are proof 
against the gases from ground and sewer; and before our orna- 
ment is that which best suits its situation. 

Two well-known materials, one used at present to some ex- 
tent in house-building, the other now chiefly employed as a decora- 
tion, will probably play a large part in the house-construction of the 
future. These are glass and paper. The former is harder and 
stronger than iron, so much so that already it has been used for 
railroad beds: it can be made semi-transparent, so as to let in 
light without permitting clear vision, or entirely opaque by proper 
admixture of its components; and it is the most clean and im- 
perishable of substances. Glass may thus come into play in the 
better class of houses, while the houses of the relatively poor may 
be made more roomy and comfortable by the general use of slabs 
or sheets of pulped vegetable fibre or paper—the cheapest of 
materials, and one which is both cleanly and enduring when 
properly made and treated. 

W. N. LOcCKINGTON. 








EARLY MORNING IN SEPTEMBER. 
SAW the sacred morning sunbeams kiss 
The trees, which reverently then did glow— 
Rose-golden, like the veils of voiceless bliss 
Which seraphim upon the saintsjbestow, 
Who, by the radiant, everlasting Door, 
Most meekly God’s dear mercy do implore! 
I saw those Orient benisons alight, 
Sweep round, infold, and warm the moss-gray boles ; 
I saw the hollows whence the shades of night 
Receded, as at advent of the stoles 
Of messengers in samite clothed of grace 
Such as might glorify the darkest place! 


I saw the shimmering answer of the boughs, 
Fulfilled of leaves that flashed with sudden life,— 
I saw, I heard, the autumn birds arouse 
And enter into happy, warbling strife ; 
And then I looked, and lo! the skies above 
Arched blue-pure, deep as thoughts of deathless love! 
WILLIAM STRUTHERS. 
Crescentville, Phila., Sept. 17, 1887. 


REVIEWS. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA of Living Divines and Christian Workers of all 
Denominations in Europe and America, being a Supplement 
to ‘ Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge.” 
Edited by Rev. Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D., and Rev. Samuel 
Macaulay Jackson, M. A. Pp. vi. and 271, lexicon octavo. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

‘ee Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia fills three stout volumes, and 
is as good a dictionary of reference for theologians as is to be 

found anywhere. It is even better than the work of Herzog and 
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Plitt, on which it is based, as it does not attempt to supersede trea- 
tises on the topics discussed, as that and some other German works 
of reference do; nor is it narrowly representative of the theolog- 
ical labors and ideas of a single nationality, as that almost neces- 
sarily is. Itis not national, but cosmopolitan, having drawn upon 
the French Dictionnaire des Sciences Religieuses of Lichtenberger, 
and on the three English dictionaries—biblical and ecclesiastical— 
of Dr. Wm. Smith and his co-workers. And it gives information 
bearing on American church history and biography which is not 
to be found in any of these foreign works. Its chief competitor is 
the “Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Lit- 
erature,” edited by Drs. McClintock and Strong, which fills ten 
compact volumes, and has more room for ample treatment of top- 
ics. But it is free from the denominational bias of that work, and 
by consequence is much more symmetrical in its selection of biog- 
raphbies and the like. 

A common defect of all these works is that, they deal in the 
department of biography with the dead only. Why this should 
be so, we are quite unable to see. Certainly the public and the 
professional interest attaches much more to the living than the 
dead. There is no book more useful than a Vapereau or a Cooper. 
It is true that the biographer has much greater satisfaction in deal- 
ing with a subject whose career is complete, and for that reason 
works of reference generally exclude the biographies of living 
men. They tell you of Bishop Butler, but not of Bishop Light- 
foot, of Thomas Arnold but not of Matthew Arnold. And it is 
just this feature which deprives them of what would constitute a 
mana pe of their value. 

r. Jackson, one of Dr. Schaff’s co-laborers on the Schaff- 
Herzog book, conceived the happy idea of preparing a theological 
Vapereau for the use of English readers. His work, of course, 
enjoyed the supervision of our learned church historian, who is 
named on the title-page as the supervising editor, and the book is 
published in a form uniform with the main encyclopedia, but 
makes a much slimmer volume than the three which pre- 
ceded it. It has the same general character as the other volumes. 
There is the same avoidance of sectarian bias in the selection and 
treatment of names, the same free use of authorities and dic- 
tionaries published abroad, the same condensation of matter into 
the briefest space reasonable, the same effort to present always the 
latest results. The undertaking was one of no small magnitude, 
as the present writer knows from having carried a similar but not 
identical undertaking through several letters of the alphabet. It 
might seem an easy thing to obtain the information needed about 
their career from living persons. In multitudes of cases a quick 
and pleasant response is made to the request. Others actually re- 
sent the request as an affront,—apparently as an attack upon their 
superabundant modesty. Others send a heap of unsuitable or 
hardly suitable material, through which the poor editor toils hope- 
lessly. And then, as it is quite impossible for any one man to form 
a just estimate of the comparative importance of all the represen- 
tatives even of a single science, he labors under the sense of per- 
petual worry, fearing that he is passing by people who have a 
claim to be included, or is including some who have no claims. 

In view of these difficulties we may congratulate the editors 
of the “Encyclopedia of Living Divines ” on having done their 
work eminently well. On every page of it we have found the in- 
formation we wanted, and always in good shape. And while there 
are a few names whose room we should have preferred to their 
company, and there are some omitted whom we should have pre- 
ferred to include, these cases are not nearly so numerous as we 
expected, and rarely of much importance. We should have pre- 
ferred to find a larger number of Greek, Russian, and Swedish 
divines, even to the exclusion of some of the Englishmen—bishops 
and professors—whose performance has been of the smallest. 

Our chief fault with the book is that the editors have not 
given themselves a freer hand in the matter of characterizing 
authors. In many cases the reader gets the facts of his life, the 
offices he has filled, and the books he has written, without any 
statement which would enable them to locate him among the 
schools of theology which divide the scholars of his country. In 
a great many cases, it is true, this information is given, and more 
abundantly as the book proceeds; but not often enough. Now to 
those who are using such a work as a guide to the purchase of 
books on any topic, this information is of great importance. In 
some cases it can be gathered from the titles of the writer’s books, 
but not always.. It also would be better to have indicated more 
freely the cases in which a book made a controversial stir. 

We may suggest for the revised edition, the need of an index 
of a semi-topical kind, indicating the names of writers on import- 
ant themes, or at least the principal of them. Three or four pages 
would contain all that is needed. 

Of course there are some slips. For instance, itis said of Prof. 
Francis W. Newman, that unlike his brother the Cardinal, “ he 
has thrown away all religious belief.” This is enough to make 





the Professor tear his hair. It is true that after being a Plymouth 
Brother, he became and still is a deistical mystic, a most original 
position in theology. And he is as zealous in his opposition to 
scientific materialism and agnosticism,as in his advocacy of Henry 
George’s proposal for the nationalization of land. 

R. E. T. 





A CONTRIBUTION TO THE CLIMATOLOGICAL STUDY OF PHTHISIS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. By William Pepper, M. D., LL.D. Pp. 77 
with four maps. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1887. 


This Presidential address, delivered by Provost Pepper, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, before the American Climatolo- 
gical Association last year, is a laudable example of the codpera- 
tive and comparative method of scientific research. By this 
method a large number of trained observers is enlisted to report the 
phenomena having relation to some chosen problem. The director 
of the investigation prepares the plan of questions or observations 
and draws the deductions from the reports rendered by his co- 
laborers. In every department of science, from astronomy and 
meteorology to entomology and anthropology, this method is now 
pursued with valuable results. Slowly but surely deductions 
from wider and wider sweeps of observation are acquiring the sta- 
bility of laws. Dr. Pepper has taken up the problem of the condi- 
tions of consumption—that universally prevalent and terribly fatal 
scourge of the human race. More precisely, he has endeavored to 
discover if there be any connection between the varying climatic 
conditions in Pennsylvania and the occurrence of this disease. 
He has followed closely in the path marked by Dr. Henry I. Bow- 
ditch, who made a similar investigation with regard to Massachu- 
setts from 1854 to 1862. 

It belongs to the medical profession to determine the full value 
of Dr. Pepper’scontribution to the study of Phthisis. But certainly 
his abundant labor and care in its preparation, his close scrutiny 
and methodical tabulation of reports, and the cheerful codperation 
of so many of his brethren, will not be fruitless in clearing up 
some part of this important subject. The schedule of questions 
contained ten whose aim was to ascertain the climatic conditions 
of each locality reported ; two as to the race and occupation of its 
people ; four as to the prevalence of other diseases ; and ten as to 
the prevalence and peculiarities of consumption in the place. The 
outcome of the answers tends to confirm the conclusion, already 
reached by Dr. Bowditch on the basis of medical opinion in 
Massachusetts, that the dampness of the soil of a locality is in- 
timately connected with the prevalence of consumption there, and 
is probably a cause thereof. A locality with little elevation and 
lying in the area of the largest annual rainfall, has as a conse- 
quence the highest mortality from consumption. In Philadelphia, 
the wards along the Delaware have lower elevation, greater den- 
sity. of population, and less pure water than the other parts of the 
city, and they are marked also by the greatest mortality from con- 
sumption. In Mauch Chunk, which rises along the side of a moun- 
tain, the part which lies in the shade is found more liable to con- 
sumption than the part on the bluff, and there is even a marked 
difference between the two sides of a street, the sunny side being 
superior in healthfulness. The twenty dwellings on which the 
sun never shines for the three closing months of the year are the 
chosen abode of the dread disease. 

In the prosecution of this large study of public health it isa 
serious embarrassment that outside of Philadelphia and Pittsburg 
there is no careful record kept of the mortality of any town or dis- 
trict, and even in the smaller cities a physician’s certificate as to the 
cause of death is not required. The elaborate maps which accom- 
pany Dr. Pepper’s report were prepared under his direction by Dr. 
Guy V. Hinsdale. Besides their immediate bearing on the subject 
of the address they convey much information on the health of the 
State. On one of them are marked the Pennsylvania health re- 
sorts, which have not yet attained the reputation that they deserve 
—Pocono, North Mountain, Eaglesmere, Renovo, Kane, and Cres- 
son. 





A PoPpULAR CHEMISTRY. By J. Dorman Steele, Ph. D. Pp. 327. 
New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 1887. 


The late Prof. J. Dorman Steele was not only an efficient in- 
structor, but the author of excellent text-books. Thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the needs and opportunities of American high 
schools, and full of enthusiasm for natural science, he did much 
to popularize its study through the country. He was prompt to 
appreciate and expert in utilizing the labors of the masters of re- 
search as far as they could be adapted to the purpose of instruc- 
tion. His books were therefore welcomed by teachers as fresh, 
practical, systematic, lic and suggestive. With the 
slight alterations required by the progress of discovery, they will 
hold their place in schools for many years to come. The publish- 
ers have improved the typographical appearance of this volume 
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on chemistry and added many graphic illustrations. The Appen- 
dix contains sufficient directions for ordinary experiments, and a 
neat little treatise on qualitative analysis by Prof. E. J. Hallock. 
There are one or two incidental errors in the text which should 
be corrected. On page 113 it is asserted that ‘“‘ the alchemists had 
a saying, ‘ Without phosphorus, no thought;’” but this famous 
dictum of materialism originated with the physiologist Moleschott, 
who is probably still living. There is also an apocryphal story 


(p. 142) about Franklin’s sowing gypsum in a field of grain so as . 


to form the words “ Effects of gypsum,’ and thus bringing it into 
use as a fertilizer. A strange mistake is the statement (page 177), 
that nickel is ‘‘ mined in Pennsylvania for the United States Gov- 
ernment to make into cents.” For over twenty years nickel has 
not been used for making cents, but it is used for making five cent 
and three cent pieces. In the chemical statements we have not 
observed any errors but in the application of chemistry to the arts 
the methods mentioned are not always those used at present. 





ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. Enlarged Edition. Part 
First. Intellectual Elements of Style. By Alexander Bain, 
LL. D. Pp. 310. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1887. 
Some time ago we comm ened Professor Bain’s treatise ‘On 

Teaching English.” That book was intended rather for teachers, 

though it might also be used to advantage by mature students. 

This book is the corresponding one intended to be put inthe hands 

of pupils. It isthe author’s revision of an approved manual-after 

twenty years’ experience of teaching. For a competent teacher 
and a competent class it is the most satisfactory exposition of the 
rhetorical art, so far as related to the intellectual elements of style. 

The emotional elements will be treated in Part Second, yet they 

are briefly mentioned here also. The principles of English com- 

position are well stated, while the abundance of examples and the 
accompanying criticisms ensure that the pupils understand them. 

The work is not limited to the construction of sentences, with a 

few pages on figures of speech, as in some books that profess to 

teach rhetoric. Hereafter a brief discussion of the order and num- 
ber of wordsrequired in good English, the structure of paragraphs 
as wellas of sentences is carefully considered, and a hundred pages 
are devoted to the figures of speech. Then the qualities of clear- 
ness, simplicity, impressiveness, picturesqueness are presented. 

Of this last quality twenty-four pages give instructive examples 

in chronological order from Homer down to Carlyle and William 

Black. Throughout the work the richness of our inheritance in 

English literature is constantly suggested and the duty of loyalty 

to its established principles is inculcated. 





EsTHER : A BooK FOR GIRLS. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

We can cordially recommend this little book, both as pleasant 
reading, and as leaving behind it helpful and profitable impressions 
of life and character. It isan old story told anew, of the strug- 
gles of a widowed mother, who has to face poverty witha large 
family of children, and gain by dint of hard work and persistent 
effort the daily maintenance which has hitherto come without 
thought. 

The motives which actuate the two eldest daughters of the 
family are brought into contrast, and a good moral is to be drawn 
from their different careers. One is carried away by lofty enthu- 
siasm, and only wishes to do what captivates her imagination and 
inspires her highest energies. The other, Esther, is a girl of the 
right sort, and putting poetry and picturesquenessout of sight, 
tries to perform the duty which lies nearest. She tells the story, 
and although it is a difficult task to show that one’s self is invari- 
ably in the right and the other in the wrong,—she continues to do 
it without injuring our impressions that she is a brave, sensible 
girl, who deserves the good fortune which comes to her like the 
reward of virtue in a fairy tale. There is an exciting episode in the 
book when the rising tide, which has played a part in so many 
English novels, threatens to drown three of the characters in a 
cave. The author seems to believe that the flood tide lasts twelve 
hours, which is a pity for a novelist who brings her chief incident 
on the rising of a tide. But that is an error easily corrected. The 
volume is prettily illustrated, and will make no doubt an accepta- 
ble holiday book. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


} ae third part of the American reprint of Victor Hugo’s “ Les 
Miserables,” that which bears the name “ Marius,” has been 


received from William R. Jenkins. In tragic pathos it does not 


compare with the first or the second; but in essential charm it is 
the best part of the book. It is that which contains the descrip- 
tion and the adventures of Gavroche, the gamin, and his guardian- 
ship of the lost children, and we do not see how any one could 
read it without emotion. 


For here, we think, Victor Hugo’s art 








is at its best. He is deficient in logic and in humor, say the critics. 
But he has genuine and infectious enthusiasm for many good 
things, and one of these things is childhood. Never is he more at 
home than in describing the ways and the whims of children. His 
love of them is one of the most beautiful features of his personal 
character; and no great writer ever made so much of them in his 
books. This, indeed, is a modern feature in literature. As has 
been remarked, there are no children in Shakespeare, and with 
the exception of one famous passage in Homer, we can recall none 
in classic literature. Only in the popular poetry,—as in that mas- 
ter-piece of pathetic art, ‘‘ The Babes in the Wood”—and in 
Martin Luther, do we find children coming to the front in litera- 
ture before the Nineteenth century. Lamb and Wordsworth were 
about the first to realize the literary worth of the theme, and 
Wordsworth notin the happiest way, because too much in the tone 
of aschoolmaster. What they began reached its culmination in 
Victor Hugo, in this book, in his ‘“‘ Ninety-three ” and in “ L’Art 
d’etre Grand-Pére.” Had he not kept his own heart fresh as a 
child’s he never could have written with such truth and beauty of 
children. That is the secret of enthusiasm for all things good, 
and the spontaneous detestation for what he recognizes as evil, 
which makes his books a permanent power in literature and in 
—- And we see the same to be true of Mr. Stevenson’s work 
also. 


Recent issues of Cassell’s National Library are (81) Henry Field-- 
ing’s ‘‘ Voyage to Lisbon,” which has a melancholy interest as 
being the great novelist’s autobiography of the last months of his 
life. Mr. Morley calls him “the greatest novelist the world has 
known ;” but this we doubt. (82) “ My Beautiful Lady” and “ Nelly 
Dale,” by Thomas Woolner, the sculptor, one of the Preraphaelite 
Brotherhood who contributed to The Gem. We have been famil- 
iar for years with the delicate statuesque beauty of the first and 
larger of the two poems; but we doubt its popularity. (83 and 84) 
Mungo Park’s “ Travels in the Interior of Africa,” the first and by 
no means the worst written or least interesting of a large series of 
such books about the heart of the dark continent. When it first 
appeared half a guinea a night was paid for it to the circulating 
libraries, according to Sir Walter Scott. (85) ‘‘The$Temple,” by 
George Herbert, the most perfect in form and the most weighty in 
thought of any volume of religious verse in the language. As we 
read we think of an old and venerable divine, tried and purified 
in the fires of affliction ; we turn to the biography and find he died 
in his thirty-ninth year. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


= the visitors to Philadelphia, this week, has been Mr. 

William H. Hayne, of Georgia, well known to readers of 
THE AMERICAN by his contributions of verse to its columns. Mr. 
Hayne is on his way northward, intending to spend a short time 
in Boston, where he will meet Mr. Butterworth, of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, one of the busy literary workers of that city. 

The Italian historian and archeologist, Giovanni Gozzadini, 
has died at Bologna in his 77th year. Count Gozzadini was the 
author of a large number of works which have become standard 
in Italian literature, of which perhaps the most important is his 
history ‘Il Coate Pepoli et Sixto V.”,——The death is announced 
in the foreign journals, at the age of 82, of the distinguished Rou- 
manian philologist, Timotes Ciparin. He wrote largely on the Rou- 
manian language, and was the author also of “ Science of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures,” “‘ Elements of Poetry ’ and “ Elements of Phil- 
osophy.” 

Goethe’s correspondence with the novelist and musical critic, 
Friedrich Rochlitz, will be published shortly in Germany.——The 
letters of Schiller to Dalberg have been presented to the Univer- 
sity of Munich by Herr Ulster, a great-grandson of the manager 
of the Manaheim Theatre.——Herder’s correspondence with Nico- 
lai is announced for publication at Leipzig ——The Oxford Clar- 
endon Press issues a proposal to publish a revised text of the 
Four Gospels, edited by Rev. G. H. Gwilliam. 

Mr. C. M. Barrows is about to bring out a book called “ Acts 
and Anecdotes of Authors,” in which he has collected some 3,000 
facts about American and English books, writers, and publishers, 
together with translations, operas, and dramas.—Rev. W. B. 
Wright will issue, through Houghton, Mifflin & Co., a volume of 
sermons entitled ‘The World to Come.”——Alice Wellington Rol- 
lins is at work on a novel to be called “Uncle Tom’s Tenement,” 
founded on personal investigation of New York tenement house 
life —— M. Leon Day, with the help of M. Joseph Chailly, has un- 
dertaken the completion of a “ Dictionary of Political Economy.” 

Shakespeare is not the only one who forbade posterity to move 
his bones. In a deep and dark recess among the sepulchral cham- 
bers of Sidon, on a splendid sarcophagus in black stone, the delv- 
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ers of the Palestine Exploration Committee lately discovered an 
ancient Phcenician inscription which has been translated and ap- 
pears in a Beyrout newspaper as follows: ‘‘ I, Talnite, Priest of 
Astarte, and King of Sidon, son of Eshmimazar, Priest of Astarte, 
and King of Sidon, lying in this tomb, say : ‘Come not to open my 
tomb; there is neither gold, nor silver, nor treasure. He who will 
open this tomb shall have no prosperity under the sun, and shall 
not find repose in the grave.’ ” 


Early this month, Messrs. S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, will 
publish the sixth volume of the “German Philosophical Series” by 
Prof. Geo. S. Morris. The work, prepared by the editor, and bear- 
ing the title “‘ Hegel’s Philosophy of the State and History,” will 
contain an expository view of two of Hegel’s most popular and im- 
portant Masterpieces. 


A pension of £100 has been granted from the English civil list 
to the widow of the late Richard Jeffries, in recognition of his ser- 
vices to literature. The relief fund for the same purpose started by 
the Pall Mall Gazette now amounts to about £1,000.——A life of 
Samuel Morley, M. P., has been undertaken by Mr. Edwin Hod- 
der, and one of Mr. Morley Punshon, by Prof. F. W. McDonald. 
——tThe Benedictines of Solesmes are about to publish an import- 
ant contribution to the ecclesiastical and monastic history of the 
eleventh century, in the shape of a “ Life of St. Hugh, Abbot of 
Cluny.” 

M. Halévy, the Orientalist, member of the French Institute, 
has arrived at Constantinople for the purpose of inspecting the 
lately found Sidon inscriptions, which have been transferred to the 
Imperial Museum. The Sultan has given 2,000/. from his privy 
purse for a new kiosk to house these antiquities. 


Hon. 8. 8S. Cox’s “ Diversions of a Diplomat ” will be published 
some time this month.——vol. John Hay has returned from Europe 
and has gone to Cleveland. He remained a short time in New 
York on work connected with his life of Lincoln. Dr. Holmes’s 
“One Hundred Days in Europe” will be published in a volume 
immediately——A French translation of a favorite American 
novel puts it in this way for the edification of Parisians: ‘‘ Le 
Prophéte des Montagnes Fumeuses,”’ par Egbert Graddoch. 


Edward Eggleston will furnish a novel to the coming volume 
of The Century. It is ten years since “‘ Roxy” appeared in that 
magazine. During this period the author of ‘* The Hoosier School- 
master ”’ has written no fiction except two or three short stories. 
But, tempted by the dramatic possibilities of a popular version of 
a trial in which Abraham Lincoln was a chief actor, Mr. Eggles- 
ton has now returned to his old field and written a new novel of 
western life entitled ‘‘The Graysons, a Story of Illinois.” The 
story is said to be marked by humorous character-drawing, strong 
and exciting situations, and a sympathetic understanding of the 
country and people described. The novel was written before any 
part of the life of Lincoln, by Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, had been 
published. 

The fourth and concluding volume of Smith’s “ Dictionary of 
Christian Biography,” including the literature, sects, and doctrines 
during the first eight centuries, will be ready shortly. Macmil- 
lan & Co. announce a work entitled ‘“‘ Musical Instruments; His- 
toric, Rare, and Unique.” It will be sold by subscription only.—— 
George H. Boughton has illustrated “‘ Twelfth Night’ for the “ In- 
ternational Shakespeare,” the Cassell & Co. edition de luxe. — 
Daudet’s ‘ Sappho ” is to be added to the series of translations of 
his works now in course of publication by Messrs. Routledge & Co. 

John Milner, for many years connected with the house of D. 
Appleton & Co. in their literary department, and who was secre- 
tary to the editors of the American Cyclopedia at the time of the 
revision of that work, died last week in New York, in his seventy- 
first year. Mr. Milner was of English birth, coming to this coun- 
try about twenty years ago. He was in London connected with 
some of the English publishing houses, and met most of the liter- 
ary lights of the period, of whom he had many entertaining anec- 
dotes to relate. He was aman of scholarly attainments, and of 
great personal worth. 


Henry M. Brooks has compiled, and Ticknor & Co. will publish, 
a volume of curious anecdotes about music and musicians with the 
title ‘‘ Music in the Eighteenth Century.”——Major Ben: Perley 
Poore’s collection of autograph letters and manuscripts is to be 
sold; it includes many political papers of historical interest. 


The sixteen essays of which the new second volume of Mr. 
Stevenson’s ‘ Virginibus Purisque” is composed, are mostly re- 
prints. Thus “The Foreigner at Home” appeared in Fraser’s ; 
the “ Pastoral,” the ‘‘Gossip on Romance,” “Old Mortality,” 
“The Manse,” and “A Humble Remonstrance,” are from Long- 
man’s; the two papers on “Talk and Talkers” are from the old 
Cornhill ; the note on “The Character of Dogs” was published, 
with illustrations by the late Randolph Caldecott, in the English 
Illustrated ; and that entitled ‘“‘ A Penny Plain and Two-pence Col- 











ored” in the Magazine of Art. In “An Old Scotch Gardener” we 
have what is probably the author’s first contribution to periodical 
literature ; it appeared some fourteen or fifteen years ago in the 
original of “An Old College Magazine ””—a monthly print of which 
Mr. Stevenson himself, while yet a student at Edenburgh Uni- 
versity, was one of the editors, and which lived through as many 
as five or six numbers. ‘“ The Memoirs of an Islet,” on the other 
hand, is new; so is the “Old College Magazine” aforesaid; and 
so is “A Gossip on a Novel of Dumas’s.”’ 


Cavour’s Diaries for 1835-37 are to be issued this autumn at 
Rome. They relate to the famous statesman’s travelsin England, 
France, and Belgium, and are principally written in French.—— 
Victor Hugo’s “ Hernani” has been turned into Russian verse 
and is to be produced in this form at the Moscow theatre.-——The 
death occurred recently of Dr. Strauss, one of the founders of the 
celebrated literary club of London, ‘“ The Savage,” and author of 
“‘ Reminiscences of an Old Bohemian,” and other works. 


Professor Fisk P. Brewer, of Iowa College, has collected from 
Miss Murfree’s ‘‘ Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains” a long 
list of new words coined or adopted by the author; and as nota 
few of them have significations not expressed by any single words 
now in current use, they are likely to find their way into the dic- 
tionaries and to form a part of the American-English Language. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


bars October Scribner has for its leading article a finely illus- 
4 trated description by Henry O. Avery of‘ The Paris School of 
Fine Arts ”—an adequate treatment of a very interesting subject. 
The concluding installment—the seventh—of the Thackeray Let- 
ters is given, and all readers will regret that the series is finished. 
It has made a pronounced hit and may be said to have placed 
Scribner’s definitely on its feet, despite the magazine’s many other 
and varied excellences. It was indeed apiece of remarkably good 
fortune which gave the new magazine control of this material of 
the first importance, and made it at once a topic among reading 
people. Other noticeable articles in this number of Scribner’s are 
‘** French Traits,” by W. C. Brownell ; ‘‘ Caverns and Cavern Life,” 
by Prof. N.S. Shaler ; and a thoughtful paper on “* Municipal Gov- 
ernment ’”’ by Gamaliel Bradford. 


Harper’s Magazine for October is an admirable number both 
from the literary and art standpoints. The young American artist, 
John S. Sargent, is the subject of a critical article by Henry James. 
Bishop Hurst contributes an article on “A Dead Portuguese City 
in India.” Mrs. R. H. Davis’s narrative of a tour “ Here and 
There in the South ” penetrates the bayous of Louisiana. A val- 
uable paper on the hygiene of water, by Dr. Titus Munson Coan, 
is a feature of the number, and the question of an International 
Copyright Law is discussed by Mr. W. D. Howells. Other 
authors represented are E. C. Stedman, Constance F. Woolson, 
and Amelié Reves, while among the artists who adorn the pages, 
are Sargent, Reinhart, Gibson, Abbey, Frost, Fenn, and Pyle. 


The first number of a monthly periodical called The Collector, 
devoted to autograph collecting, has been published by William E. 
Benjamin & Co., New York. 

The Church Press, an Episcopal paper of New York, is to be- 
come an illustrated journal. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston, announce the publication of the 
Journal of Morphology. The first number will appear immediately 
and the second in December. 


Among the promised contents of the new volume of the Eng- 
lish Illustrated are a series of papers on “ Coaching Days and 
Coaching Ways” by Outram Tristram ; a monthly article on lit- 
erary, social, and artistic matters by H. D. Traill, and serial 
novels by Professor Minto and the author of ‘“‘ Mehaloh.” Fiction 
and other material are also promised from B. L. Farjeon, Lanrena 
Oliphant, George Meredith, “‘ I.S. Winter,” and other well-known 
writers; from all of which it will be gathered that the high stand- 
ard of the English Illustrated is to be fully maintained. 








ART. 


BOYLE’S “THE STONE AGE IN AMERICA.” —CAIN’S 
“LIONESS BRINGING A WILD BOAR TO HER CUBS.” 


| is not too much to say of the spirited group in bronze which 

Mr. Boyle has just brought home from Paris, and which has 
been on exhibition at Hazeltine’s gallery by its present owners, 
the Fairmount Park Art Association, that no more satisfactory 
work has been produced by an American artist since the “ Indian 
Family” was finished by the same sculptor some four years ago. 
This last, which stands at present in Lincoln Park, Chicago, was 
such a thoroughly strong and original work as to place its author 
at once in the very front rank of his profession; and the later 
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work, while not an imitation in any sense, is distinguished by the 
same brilliant qualities. 

In the LincolnPark group, Mr. Boyle has shown the Indian as 
he lives to-day upon the borders of civilization, peaceful and 
friendly enough as far as overt act is concerned, but watchful and 
mistrustful, guarding jealously even against those who come as 
friends, his remnant of a home. In the “Stone Age” an Indian 
mother is defending her children from a less subtle if not more piti- 
less enemy. With the stone hatchet in her right hand, she has 
just killed a bear’s cub which lies at her feet, while she clasps to 
her breast the baby which has evidently just been caught up from 
the ground. A somewhat larger child clings in terror to the rude 
garment which covers her. 

The charm of Mr. Boyle’s work is in its freshness. It is abso- 
lutely untrammeled by the traditions upon which plastic art has 
depended so long. These are not Greek echoes of Greek art for 
which a modern subject is a pretext merely; nor are they the In- 
dians of fiction and the theatre, in whose creation a good deal of 
ingenuity and sentiment have been expended, with, on the whole, 
not very satisfactory results. Ideal in the best sense, Mr. Boyle’s 
Indians certainly are; but the ideal is fresh and genuine, the re- 
sult of direct observation and faithful study, modified and empha- 
sized only as the work of every true artist is by the impress of his 
own individuality. In the case of no man who lives among us to- 
day is this same individuality a matter of truer artistic sensibility, 
pure and simple, than with Mr. Boyle. With no one are the sym- 
pathies and predilections which distinguish the true artist less de- 
pendent upon education and association. His work bears plenty 
of evidence of a subtle appreciation of, and infinite respect for, clas- 
sic standards, but in itself it is frankly modern,—dramatic and pic- 
turesque rather than sculpturesque as this latter has always been 
understood until within quite recent times. It would have been 
easy enough to twist a subject like this into an opportunity for mak- 
ing use of the nude human figure,—an opportunity which how few 
sculptors imbued with the proper amount of reverence for the tra- 
ditions of their craft would have been able to resist ? 

In the two little children in this group, who are naked, of 
course, Mr. Boyle has shown how well he can manage the nude 
figure when he has occasion todoso. The action and modelling 
of both are superb, but he does not go out of his way to find the 
occasion nor sacrifice the reasonableness of his conception for the 
sake of displaying his power; and the stalwart woman in this 
composition is clothed in rough leather from her neck to her heels, 
through the heavy folds of which, however, the action of the pow- 
erful figure is admirably expressed. 

Mr. Boyle has not only produced what must be recognized as 
by all odds the most masterly work that has thus far been added 
to the attractions of the Park ; he has been the first to adequately 
present the Indian’s case in American art. That this beautiful 
work, before being set up in the Park, should have been shown in 
a gallery to which an admission fee is charged, instead of being 
placed in some public square where the busiest plodders might be 
made to feel something of its charm, was certainly a mistake. But 
whether shown publicly or cherished in private, it is a splendid 
work of which every one who is interested in art, the civilization 
for which it stands, has reason to be proud. 

By a fortunate coincidence Cain’s groupin bronze, ‘‘ A Lioness 
Bringing a Wild Boar to Her Cubs,” which was purchased by the 
Association at the last year’s Salon, has arrived in season to be ex- 
hibited at the same time and place as Mr. Boyle’s group. Mr. 
Cain holds a deservedly high place in the field which he has 
chosen, and the group by which he is represented here is undoubt- 
edly one of his best works. The design is extremely spirited. 
The proud brute mother standing with her head as high as her 
powerful neck can carry it, the boar still struggling, dangling from 
her jaws, and the little, crouching cubs, half frightened, half fero- 
cious, approaching him eagerly from below. The modelling is 
simple but strong, and the group as a whole is very effective; the 
Association is certainly to be congratulated in having secured so 
good an example of this admirable master. 

I wonder, by the way, how many citizens of Philadelphia 
realize what an important work this same Fairmount Park Asso- 
ciation is quietly accomplishing. Really rapidly, when one remem- 
bers how slowly these things are done among us as a people, the 
Park is being beautified by meritorious and important works. Its 
natural beauties have been fairly appreciated from the beginning ; 
but at the rate that additions are being’made at present, we shall 
awake one of these days to a knowledge of the fact that its art 
treasures are hardly less important or precious. L. W. M. 


NOTES. 

A curious “crisis’’ in the famous Government manufacture 
of Sévres porcelain, near Paris, has just come to an end. Until 
very recently the painters and sculptors employed in the manu- 
facture worked by the piece—that is, they undertook a certain 








article, werefpaid$for it, when finished, a certain amount, and chose 
their own hours while engaged on it. Some months ago a new 
director, M. Lauth, was appointed, and he began reforming by 
putting the artists on salaries and insisting that they should So 
regular office hours and be timed whenever they entered or le 
the building. They thereupon struck, or rather threatened to 
strike, and probably would have struck if M. Lauth had not re- 
signed. But the critical public in France still complains of the 
great falling off in the Sévres porcelain, owing to the profuse pro- 
duction of popular vases for prizes at agricultural and other shows 
and matches, and presentations to railroad conductors, firemen, 
and the like. The artists do not put their best work into things 
like these, and accordingly it is announced that the production of 
them at the manufactory is to cease. 


One of the drollest of recent things is a statement by G. F. 
Watts that some years ago he lent one of his paintings, seven feet 
high, with two life size figures of young Saxons doing sentry duty 
on a cliff, and not only has it not been returned, but he is unable 
to remember whom he lent it to. 

Mr. A. B. Stickney, president of the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railroad, has given to the city of St. Paul one hundred thou- 
sand dollars fora library and art school. Other contributions are 
in prospect and St. Paul has the promise of a liberal endowment 
for an educational institution, the need of which has long been 
acknowledged. 

In the meantime “ sister city’? Minneapolis is very proud of 
the art school established there two years since,and marks it as 
one of the points of superiority in the rivalry with St. Paul which 
provokes constant comparisons between the two communities. 
Referring to this school the Minneapolis Tribune says : 

“The membership now includes pupils from all parts of Min- 
nesota, and the list is constantly being increased by applicants 
from more remote places who have learned that the same grade of 
instruction can be obtained here, which, if this school did not 
exist, would have to be sought in New York. The work which 
has been done during the past year under Mr. Volk’s able direc- 
tion is so far in advance of that usually performed by beginners 
that it is a matter of wonder to those who see the pictures as they 
are exhibited this year in the art school’s room at the exposition, 
and a source of gratification to the directors who induced Mr. Volk 
to leave the congenial associations of New York and take charge 
of the young enterprise.” 

Mr. J. Q. A. Ward has received the commission for the statue 
of Henry Ward Beecher to be erected in Brooklyn. The contract 
is for a life size figure in bronze, the consideration being $25,000. 
The fund raised for the work is already somewhat more than the 
above sum, and it is expected that considerable additions will 
accrue from the eulogy to be delivered by Dr. Joseph Parker at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music on October 4th. This surplus 
will be appropriated to a granite pedestal which will be panelled 
with bas reliefs representing characteristic scenes in Mr. Beecher’s 


career. 
A QUITE important find in the line of American archeology 

is reported in the last issue of Science as being the work, or 
good luck, of a party of mining prospectors, who were journeying 
through Southern Arizona and New Mexico, with the especial ob- 
ject of finding old Spanish mines or treasure. They had cured 
the daughter of an Indian chief after the ‘“‘ medicine man” of the 
tribe had given her up, and in return the chief showed them an 
old cave, the mouth of which was stopped up with adobe, and 
which the chief supposed to contain treasure. An examination 
was at once made, and although no treasure was brought to light, 
five dead bodies were found in a mummified condition, couched in 
cramped positions, and wrapped in cloths of rich workmanship. 
There was no sign of any embalming process having been ap- 
plied to the bodies, and their good state of preservation can only 
be attributed to the extreme dryness of the atmosphere and other 
favoring conditions. The whole bodies were in every case almost 
intact except for a general shrinkage of the flesh in drying, even 
the smaller viscera being distinctly traceable. The period to which 
the bodies belong has not yet been accurately determined, but Dr. 
Winslow Anderson places them at five hundred years ago. The 
bodies are to be presented to some great museum, according to the 
present intentions of the owner, Mr. Joel Docking, of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Artificial precious stones have become an important article of 
trade, says the Scientific American. The products of some of the 
shops would almost deceive an expert, but the test of hardness is 
still infallible. The beautiful “‘ French paste,” from which imita- 
tion diamonds are made, is a kind of glass with a mixture of oxide 
of lead. The more of the latter the brighter the stone, but also 
the softer, and this is a serious defect. The imitation stones are 
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now so perfectly made, and are so satisfactory to those who are 
not very particular, that their influence begins to be felt in the 
market for real stones. By careful selection of the ingredients, 
and skill and manipulation, the lustre, color, fire, and water of the 
choicest stones are to the eyes of the layman fully reproduced. 
There are a few delicacies of color that cannot be perfectly given, 
for they depend on some undiscoverable peculiarities of molecular 
arrangement, and not on chemical composition; but the persons 
who buy the stones know nothing of that. Yet Sidot, a French 
chemist, has nearly reproduced these peculiarities, including the 
dichroism of the sapphire, with a composition of which the base 
is phospate of lime. wo other French chemists, Fremy and Fell, 
have produced rubies and sapphires having the same composition 
with the genuine stones and nearly equal hardness. 


Another notable announcement in the line of industrial ex- 
positions comes from Great Britain. An international exhibition 
of industry, science, and art is to be held in Glasgow, Scotland, ex- 
tending from May to October, 1888. The usual patronage of 
Queen Victoria, the Prince of Wales, and other notabilities is cited 
in the prospectus. A guarantee fund of over 250,000 pounds ster- 
ling has already been subscribed. For the exhibition buildings a 
site of over 60 acres area has been granted by the city of Glasgow. 
There seems to be every prospect of the exhibition being a great 
success. The grounds are intersected by the river Kelvin, 90 feet 
wide, 86 feet deep, which it is suggested, may be utilized for 
marine exhibits. The general plan includes the classification of 
the exhibits into twenty-two classes, and two special divisions for 
women’s work and artisans’ exhibits. Exhibits of the fine arts are 
also solicited, and for these, as well as the two last-named divis- 
ions, no charge willbe made for floor-space. No awards are, ac- 
cording to present intentions, to be made to exhibitors, the 
council believing that the simple exhibition of the articles in so 
important a centre as Glasgow should be a sufficient incentive to 
secure large contributions from all parts of the world. 


The Colonist, of Victoria, British Columbia, publishes a letter 
from a correspondent in the Kootenay district, in the Rocky 
Mountains, giving the particulars of the recent discovery of coal 
there. The deposits thus far brought to light are in the Crow’s 
Nest pass, on the line of the projected Kootenay Railway. Traces 
of coal were found in this district several years back by Dr. Daw- 
son, in the course of his geological survey, but as there was no 
prospect at the time of railroad communication being likely 
to be furnished, no efforts were made to develop the veins. 
As the Kootenay Railway is likely soon to be completed 
to this place, Mr. William Fernie started a systematic ex- 
ploration of the ground, and succeeded in laying bare several 
veins of coal of a remarkably good quality, and very clear of im- 
purities. The coal is duced as being very black and shining, 
with a brilliant resinous appearance; does not soil the fingers; 
brittle, but becomes harder as depth is reached ; powder jet black ; 
hardly acted upon by nitric acid ; no appearance of sulphur ; burns 
with a bright, clear glow and little smoke, and leaves very little 
ash. It has been used for pointing and tempering the “ picks” 
with excellent effect. 


Complaint was recently made by the correspondent of a Ro- 
chester, N. Y., paper as to the bad odor of the electric lights on the 
streets. Mr. Redman, the manager of the Brush Company, endeavy- 
ored to correct certain misconceptions on the subject, and said : 
“The bad odor at this time of the year does not come from 
the electric fluid nor from the burning of the carbons. The expla- 
nation is very simple, and would be manifest to this correspondent 
if he had ever been present at the cleaning of a lamp after a warm 
night. The light attracts innumerable insects that kill themselves 
in contact with the lamp and collect there by the pintfull. The 
mass of the decaying animal matter gives out the offensive odor 
that the correspondent complained of. I do not wonder at his 
complaint, for the stench is particularly offensive. In certain situ- 
ations we are obliged to protect the lamps with wire gauze to pre- 
vent the winged creatures from flying against them and interfer- 
ing with the light.” 


A well which, according to the accounts given of it, must bea 
wonder of the first magnitude, has been discovered near Harlem, 
Columbia county, Ga., about thirty miles from Augusta. A noise 
can be distinctly heard down in the well resembling the sound of 
a swarm of bees, and a glance down plainly shows that it is boiling 
furiously A lighted torch was let down in the well to see if it 
contained gas, but without result. This well was dug about one 
year ago, and has been acting like other wells until about three 
weeks ago, when it began to boil, and has continued to boil inces- 
santly ever since, 











COMMUNICATIONS. 
FUNCTIONS AND BURDENS OF THE STATE. 


To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 


| ow HENRY C. ADAMS in his paper, “ The Relation of the 
State to Industrial Action,” published by the American 
Economic Association, and also in his ‘‘ Public Debts,” deprecates 
the assumed fact that we are in danger of reaching the ultimate 
effects of over centralization—Imperialism. The plan proposed 
by you concerning the disposal of the surplus should, to be con- 
sistent, have the support of people like Dr. Adams. ‘The general 
features of the plan are such that under its operation the States 
would be able to attain to that position where there would be less 
danger of that “imperialism.” Our modern industrial and social 
development is forcing new functions upon the States which they 
are unable properly to fulfil, on account of the disproportionate rev- 
enue powers existing between them and the general government. 
The United States of 1837 is not the United States of 1887. In 
that period of fifty years’ duration great social and political 
changes have occurred, and during which the limitations of the 
functions of the State government took place. In 1836 the position 
of the States was far from that which exists to-day. Then, they 
were as prosperous as the Federal Government and were capable 
of carrying on all internal improvements themselves ; to-day there 
are very few internal improvements going on, not that they are of 
no use, but because the States are not in the financial condition nec- 
essary to make them profitable. Theresult is that the weakening 
of the State governments has inevitably tended to strengthen 
and extend the power and sphere of the Federal government. 
Here is food for reflection for those who urge the objections used 
in 1836, that the experiment would be disastrous and a mere 
waste of the public money. Dr. James, who reviewed Prof. 
Adams’s work in THE AMERICAN, remarked that it was “thus by a 
certain irony of fate that the Democratic party, which always 
magnifies the importance of the State at expense of the Union, is 
itself chiefly responsible for a policy which has finally remanded 
the State government to a place of comparative insignificance in 
the onward sweep of our political and industrial progress.” If 
calmly considered, the most ardent anti-centralist could not fail to 
perceive that in the plan advocating this continuous systematic 
relation between the National and State financial operations lies 
the preservation of that unique position which the States of the 
Union occupy, and of that harmonious arrangement existing be- 
tween the central and State governments, as conceived by the 
framers of the Constitution. J. L. 8. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 24. 


[Our correspondent is quite right in saying that the functional 
burdens of the States have greatly increased since 1836. Take, for 
instance, education. Up to 1886, there had been practically no 
system of public education in Pennsylvania, and the expenditure, 
whether directly from the State treasury, or from the local treas- 
uries of townships and counties, was a small matter. Since that 
year, however, the school system has been created in this 
State, and the total expenditure for the year 1887 will be over ten 
millions of dollars. But we do not see how it can be established 
that, as our correspondent avers, the States were as prosperous in 
1836 as the General Government, the fact being that the latter 
then had a surplus to distribute, while the States,—as Pennsylva- 
nia for example,—had been unable to create an adequate system 
of public education, and were not strong enough to complete their 
internal improvements.—EDITOR THE AMERICAN. | 





A SUGGESTION OF MR. EVARTS. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 

Premature suggestions for the Presidency are generally 
worthless. But when one party has to overthrow another, as 
when Mr. Lincoln carried the Republicans into power over the 
Democracy, or Mr. Cleveland reversed the process, the successful 
candidates were named by a kind of personal and popular sugges- 
tion which antedated the slates of the politicians. 

For Mr. Sherman of Ohio I have strong predilections, but 
fear that in the exigency of securing particular electoral votes he 
will be remanded in the next Republican National Conven- 
tion to sit with Mr. Clay, Mr. Webster and Mr. Seward. New 
York will be a pivotal State. Why would not William M. Evarts 
carry it? His reputation is national, his character is beyond re- 
proach, his services have been eminent, and he could carry New 
York against Cleveland, if that be possible. Please let me con- 
tribute my suggestion for popular rumination, if it seems to you 
worthy of the process. 


D. O. KELLoGG. 
Vineland, N. J., September 22. 
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DRIFT. 

HE British Suez Canal Directors, in forwarding to Lord Salisbury their re- 
turns of shipping using the canal during the year 1886, observed that there 

was a considerable falling off, both in vessels and tonnage, for last year as 
compared with 1885, and, consequently, in the transit receipts. The num- 
ber of vessels was less by 524, the net tonnage showed a decrease of 568,097 
tons, and the transit receipts a decrease of 5,680,049 f., the same rate of du- 
ties being levied for both years. Table No.3 gives the proportional per- 
centages of the shipping and tonnage of the various nationalities using the 
canal, and shows that for 1886 Great Britain still maintained its position, 
being within a fraction of 77 per cent. of the total net tonnage. France has 
slightly fallen off, being 8} per cent. instead of 9 per cent. for the previous 
year. “Holland remains at 4 per cent. of the total, as in 1885. Germany 
has advanced from 3.14 per cent. in 1885, to 3.69 per cent. in 1886. A slight 
advance may also be noticed in the position of Austria-Hungary, while Italy 
has somewhat declined, in spite of a certain amount of extra tonnage en- 
gaged, owing to the Abyssinian expedition. Table No. 6 is of special inter- 
est, being a return of the night navigation effected in the canal during 1886 
by means of the electric light, indicating that portion of the canal over 
which the night passage was made. The canal, in the year 1886, was opened 
to night trafic over part of its length only, and it will be observed, by refer- 
ence to this table, how great a diminution in duration of transit resulted 
from this partial night navigation, vessels making the passage in about 20 
hours on an average, as compared with the average ordinary passage of 36 
hours. This year the entire length of the canal was thrown open to night 
traffic on March 1, and vessels availing themselves of this permission will 
now be able to pass through the canal with comparative ease in 16 hours.— 


London Times. 


If any set of men don’t like the regulations of speech in this State or 
country, they can leave it. If they want to slander or libel with impunity, 
they should seek a country which gives its citizens no protection from such 
abuses, if such a one can be found. If they desire to incite crime and in- 
duce others to engage in bomb-throwing, riot, and murder, they would do 
well to take themselves outside the jurisdiction of Illinois or of any other 
American State. Theright to commit crime by word of mouth and put 
dupes forward to take the punishment is not recognized in this country. 
Any man who has migrated to this country in the mistaken belief that 
“free speech ” includes the right to instigate murder and othercrime with 
impunity, would do well to put a check on his tongue or get his luggage 
together and depart without delay.—Chicago Tribune. 








As a final word about Lord Tennyson, a laureate of thirty-seven years’ 
service, it may be said that no predecessor has filled his office with fewer 
lapses from the quality of a poet. Southey’s patriotic rubbish was no better, 
and not much worse, than his verse at large. Wordsworth, during the few 
years of his incumbency, wrote little official verse. Tennyson has freshened 





the greenness of the laurel; a vivid series of national odes and ballads is 
the result of his journey as its wearer. That some of his perfunctory salu- 
tations and pxons have been failures, notably the Jubilee ode of the current 
year, is evidence that genius does not always obey orders. The Wellington 
ode, ‘‘The Charge of the Light Brigade,” the dedications of ‘In Memo- 
riam,” and the “ Idylls,” and such noble ballads as those of ‘‘ Grenville,” 
“The Revenge,” “ Lucknow ”’—these are his vouchers for the wreath, and, 
whether inspired by it or not, are henceforth a secure portion of his 
country’s song.—E. C. Stedman, in The Century. 





Mr. Howells, in Harper’s Magazine for October, discusses the influence of 
English Fiction upon American readers : ‘‘ English history,” says Mr. J. W. 
De Forest, in a recent letter to the press, “isancient, impressive, and far- 
famed, compared with our own; it is more agreeable to identify one’s self 
with the ivy-grown castle than with the lowly and transitory log cabin. In 
the second place, an Englishman may be a noble, which is not possible with 
an American. When the New York dude puts on British costume and stut- 
ters in British accents, he is not trying to pass himself off for a London shop- 
keeper, but for a swell out of the English peerage or squirearchy. Now 
why are we so prodigiously impressed by the ivy-grown castle and by the 
class which belongs to it? Is it because our minds are drenched from child- 
hood with English fiction? In our reading we are still colonial; we have 
never had our war of independence. A host of English novelists fill the 
minds of our youth with English picturesof life, English ideas and prefer- 
ences and prejudices. From the age of fifteen the American dude has been 
revelling by imagination in the aristocratic society of the mother-land, and 
learning to wish that he could attain to it. It is not to be expected that he 
should remain fervidly patriotic or democratic in his fancies and manners.” 

All this is perfectly true and it is also true that the literary subjection in 
which we are to England has its lovely and charming phase as well as its 
odious aspect. Wesit at the feet not only of the second-rate English novel- 
ists, but of the sympathetic and winning English essayists, the three great 
English poets, and the ideal England is so endeared to us in earliest child- 
hood by the nursery rhymes that when we come to the real England nothing 
is strange there but the Englishmen. We have known those gentle hills and 
streams, those green fields and hedges, those low, soft skies, those rooks and 
larks and nightingales, all our lives ; and even if we are snobs, as most of us 
are, a genuine poetic strain in us is touched by the sight of noblemen’s castles 
and gentlemen’s places, and their parks and pleasances. Everything in 
England is appreciable to the literary sense, while the sense of the literary 
worth of things in America is still faint and weak with most people, with 
the vast majority who “ask for the great, the remote, the romantic,” who 
cannot “embrace the common,” cannot “sit at the feet of the familiar and 
the low,” in the good company of Emerson. The effect is no doubt such as 
Mr. De Forest suggests, with these. We are all, or nearly all, struggling to 
be distinguished from the mass, and to be set apart in select circles and up- 
per classes, like the fine people we have read about. We are really a mix- 
ture of the plebeian ingredients of the whole world; but that is not bad; 
our vulgarity consists in trying to ignore “ the worth of the vulgar,” in be- 
lieving that the superfine is better. 





Great Britain is a bully in Japan, keeping the people poor and the goy- 
ernment with a wholly inadequate revenue, in order to pour upon them 
English goods. If Japan shows the least sign of asserting independence 
the British minister sends for a man-of-war. The French and German min- 
isters, and now the Spanish, are almost as dictatorial, but England’s attitude 
towards Japan is decidedly “ protectorate” and crushing. 

News now comes that England is likely to carry things with as high a 
hand in the Sandwich Islands. The Hawaiian government owes British 
capitalists over two million pounds sterling, and it is reported that the Brit- 
ish minister threatens to bring a British fleet there and force payment at 
the cannon’s mouth. This is the course the British government always 
takes with a weak nation. But in this case, weak Hawaii is a tempting 
prize. The islands are a very convenient station in the Pacific, and England 
could make them an excellent market for her manufactures. And if she 
were established there she would control the whole trade, to the exclusion of 
all other nations. 

One of the strongest arguments for our reciprocity treaty with the 
Islands was that by making it the friendly relations would inure to the benefit 
of our commerce. The natural relations of the Islands are with the United 
States. The ruling class thereall feel this. They would like to be annexed, and 
failing that they would like such close relationship as would remove them 
from the fear of political and commercial domination by Germany or by 
England. Whether we have realized all that was expected from the Islands 
in the way of trade is doubtful, for our government does not back up our 
commercial enterprise as England backs up hers. Butit has been one means 
of preserving the independence of the Islands, and in that we have a vital 
interest. It does not lie in our traditional policy to annex outlying islands, 
but it is for our interest, both commercially and politically, that the Sand- 
wich Islands should not fall into the hands of any of the great powers. If 
the west coast and the Pacific were ever the theatre of war between us and 
another power, it would be intolerable to have our enemy entrenched at 
Hawaii. 

By the operation of natural laws the Islands are likely in time to be re- 
publican, and in the hands of American citizens and their descendants, and 
without anything like a protectorate or colonial relations, to be in political 
and business sympathy with the United States. 

We cannot afford to have England or any other power effect a lodgment 
in the Sandwich Islands.—Hartford Courant. 








WHY RUN ANY RISK WITH YOUR CoUGH OR COLD, Hoarseness, or in- 
deed any Pulmonary or Bronchial Complaint, when a remedy safe, thor- 
ough, and so easily obtained as Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant can be had? If 
you have contracted a severe Cold, save your Lungs from the dangerous 
irritation and inflammation, which frequently brings about Consumption, by 
promptly resorting to the Expectorant; and if troubled with any Affection 
of the Throat, you will find this remedy equally effectual in affording relief 
from obstructing phlegm, and in healing the inflamed parts. 
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MEDICINAL. 


TRUST COMPANY. 


INSURANCE AND 1RUST COMPANIES. 





TRADE MARK 





REGISTERED, 


z ~ 


< NOT A DRUGS, 


1629 Arch Street, Philad’a, P 


A WELL TRIED TREATMENT. 


For Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, 
Catarrh, Hay Fever, Headache, Debility, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and all Chronic and Nervous Disorders. 

‘“‘The Compound Oxygen Treatment,’’ Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, No 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, have 
been using for the last seventeen years, is a scientific 
adjustment of the elements of Oxygen and Nitrogen 

ized, and the compound is so condensed and 
made portable that it is sent all over the world. 









Drs. STARKEY & PALEN have the liberty to refer to 
the following named well-known persons who have 
tried their Treatment : 


Hon. WM. D. KELLEY, Member of Congress, Phila. 

Rev. Victor L CoNnRAD, Ed. Luth Observer, Phila. 

REv. CHAs. W. CUSHING, D. D., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hon. WM. PENN NIxon, Ed. Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. A. W. Moorg, Ed. The Centenary, Lancaster,S. C. 

W. H. WorRTHINGTON, Ed. New Sonth, Birmingham, Ala. 

JUDGE H. P. VROOMAN, Quenemo, Kan. 

Mrs. MARYjA. LIVERMORE, Melrose, Mass. 

JUDGE R. S. VOORHEES, New York City. 

Mr. F. C. KNIGHT, Philadelphia. 

Mr. FRANK SIDDALL, Merchant, Philadelphia. 

Hon. W. W. SCHUYLER, Easton, Pa. 

EDWARD L. WILSON, 833 Broadway, N. Y., Ed. Phila. 
Photographer. 

FIpDELIA M, Lyon, Waimea, Hawaii,Sandwich Islands. 

ALEXANDER RITCHIE, Inverness, Scotland. 

Mrs. MANUEL V. ORTEGA, Fresnillo. Zacatecas, Mex. 

Mrs. E. Cooper, Utilla, Spanish Honduras, Cen. Am. 

J. Coss, U.S. Vice-Consul, Casablanca, Morocco. 

M. V. ASHBROOK, Red Bluff, Cal. 

ERNEST TURNER, Nottingham, England. 

JACOB WARD, Bowral, New South Wales. 


And thousands of others in every part of the United States, 





“ Compound Oxygen—its Mode of Action and Resulis,’’ 
is the title of a new brochure of two hundred pages, 

ublished by Drs. Starkey & Palen, which gives to all 
inquirers full information as to this remarkable cura- 
tive agent and a record of several hundred surprising 
cures in a wide range of chronic cases—many of them 
after being abandoned to die by other physicians. 
Will be mailed free to any address on application. 
Read the brochure ! 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
No. 1529 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








WHARTON SWITCH CO. 


Toe WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


METAL WORKING 


MACHINE TOOLS. 


Especially adapted for Railroad Shops. 





EVERY VARIETY OF 


SWITCHES, STANDS, FROGS, 
CROSSINGS, and TRACK SUPPLIES. 


MECHANICAL AND ELEC- 
TRIC INTERLOCKING SIGNALS 
AND APPLIANCES. 


—THE— 


WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE. 


WORKS AT JENKINTOWN, PA. 
OFFICE, 125 §. FOURTH ST., Philad’a. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 

ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
Loneget Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, etc. 
EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
ee Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 
et 


C. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HENRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 





DIRECTORS. 


W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 

Charles S. Hinchman, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries, 

Charles A. Sparks, 
Joseph Moore, Jr 


‘Thomas Cuchran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 
Clayton French, 





—THE— 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Deposits, Subject to Check; or 
on Certificates. 

Buysand Sells Bills of Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London. Also on Paris, Berlin, and Ham- 


urg. 
Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 


ete. 
Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
WHARTON BARKER, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 





INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
SURPLUS -------=:- - = + $2,895,450.73 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly Ln pi cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Equal toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 





BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, 
Secretary 





MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 226 8. Fourth Street, Philadelphia: 





INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 





CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 





ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST. ALSO INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 
Solicitor, George Tucker Bispham. 


The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 








OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 





Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $19,472,860.02. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perfommance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA 8S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS: 


Israel Morris, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 


Sam’l R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 


Richard Cadbury, Wm. Gummere, 
Henry Haines Frederic Collins, 
Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge, 
J. M. Albertson, James V. Watson, 


Asa S. Wing. 








ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


TO ADVERTISERS !! 


For a check for $20 we will print a ten line adver- 
tisement in One Million issues of leading American 
Newspapers and complete the work within ten days. 
This is at the rate of only one-fifth of a cent a line, for 
1,000 Circulation! The advertisement will appear in 
but a single issue of any paper, and consequently will 
be placed before One Million different newspaper pur- 
chasers :—or Five Million Readers, if it is true, as is 
sometimes stated, that every newspaper is looked at 
by five persons on an aver Ten lines will accom- 
modate about 75 words. Address with copy of Ady. 
and check, or send 30 cents for Book of 272 pages. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
10 SprucE StT., New YORK. 
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CLOTHING. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES. 





WE CALL SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION TO OUR 


$12.00 
IMPORTED ENGLISH 


FALL OVERCOAT. 


Offered at this remarkable price through 
some unusual purchases of Woolens by us in 
England. They cannot be classified with 
ordinary garments, for they are made by us 
in London, and have all the appearance of 
a $30 ordered overcoat. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 


908 WALNUT ST. 


—AND— 


1338 CHESTNUT ST. 




















N. B.—Also, Suits, Pants, and all novel- 
ties now opened. 


The British King brings us 14 more cases from 
our English House. They contain the latest 
London styles of Suit-Trousers and ‘‘OsBORNE 
JACKETS.” 








DICTIONARY. 


“WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED 


With or without Patent Index, 











Your Attention is invited to the fact that in pur- 
chasing the latest issue of this work, you get 


A Dictionary 








containing 3000 more words and nearly 2000 more 
illustrations than any other American Dictionary. 


A Gazetteer of the World 


containing over 25,000 Titles, with their pronunci- 
ation and a vast amount of other information, 
(recently added,) and 


A Biographical Dictionary 


giving pronunciation of names and brief facts 
concerning nearly 10,000 Noted Persons; also 
various tables giving valuable information. 


All in One Book. 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary is recommend- 
ed by the State Superintendents of Schools in 36 
States, and by leading College Presidents of the 
United States and Canada. It is Standard Au- 
thority with the United States Supreme Cour, 
and in the Government Printing Office. It has 
been selected in every case where State Purchases 
have been made for Schools, and is the Diction- 
ary - or which nearly all the school books are 
e 


Get the Latest and Best. 


It is an invaluable companion in every School, 
nd at every Fireside. Specimen pages and 
testimonials sent prepaid on application, 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO. 
y Springfleld, Mass’, U.S. A. 

















AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 
posed to the citizens of this Commonwealth for their 
approval or rejection by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Published by order 
of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, in pursuance 
of Article XVIII. of the Constitution. 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth : 

SECTION 1. Be it resolved by.the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in General Assembly met, that the following is proposed 
as an amendment of the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the eighteenth article thereof : 


AMENDMENT. 


Strike out from section one, of article eight, the 
four qualifications for voters, which read as follows : 

‘Tf 22 years of age or upwards, he shall have 
paid, within two years, a state of county tax, which 
shall have been assessed at least two months, and 
paid at least one month before the election,”’ so that 
the — = reads as follows: . , 

‘‘Every male citizen, 21 years of age, possessing 
the following qualifications, shall be entitled to vote 
at all elections : 

First. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least one month. 

Second. He shall have resided in the State one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the State, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
waa | preceding the election. 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shall offer to vote at least two months 
immediately preceeding the election. 

Fourth. If 22 years of age or upwards, he shall 
have paid, within two years, a state or county tax, 
which shall have been assessed at least two months, 
and paid at leaet one month before the election,’ 
shall be amended, so as to read as follows: 

‘*Every male citizen 21 — of age. possessing 
the following qualifications, shall be entitled to vote 
at the polling place of the election district of which 
he shall at the time be a resident and not elsewhere : 

First. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least thirty days. 

Second. He shall have resided in the State one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the State, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
a | preceding the election. 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shall offer to vote at least thirty days 
immediately preceding the election. The Legislature, 
at the session thereof next after the adoption of this 
section, shall, and from time to time thereafter may, 
enact laws to properly enforce this provision. 

Fourth. Every male citizen of the age of 21 years, 
who shall have been a citizen for thirty days and an 
inhabitant of this State one year next preceding an 
election, except at municipal elections, and for the 
last thirty days a resident of the election district in 
which he may offer his vote, shall be entitled to vote 
at such election in the election district of which he 
shall at the time be a resident and not elsewhere for 
all officers that now are or hereafter may be elected 
- the people: Provided, That in time of war no 
elector in the actual military service of the State or 
of the United States, in the army or navy thereof, 
shall be deprived of his vote by reason of his absence 
from such election district, and the Legislature shall 
have power to provide the manner in which and the 
time and place at which such absent electors may 
vote, and for the return and canvass of their votes in 
the election district in which they respectively reside. 

Fifth. For the purpose of voting, no person shall 
be deemed to have gained or lost a residence by reason 
of his } pay or absence while employed in the ser- 
vice of the United States or the State, nor while en- 
gaged in the navigation of the waters of the State or 
of the high seas, nor while a student of any college 
or seminary of learning, nor while kept at any alms- 
house or public institution, except the inmates of any 
home for disabled and indigent soldiers and sailors, 
who, for the purpose of voting, shall be deemed to re- 
side in the election district where said home is located. 
Laws shall be made for ascertaining, by proper proofs, 
the citizens who shall be entitled to the right of suf- 
frage hereby established. ‘ 

A true copy of the joint resolution. 

CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 





AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 
posed to the citizens of this Commonwealth for their 
approval or rejection by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Published by order 
of the Commonwealth, in pursuance of Article XVIII. 
of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution in er an amendment to the 
Constitution of this Commonwealth. 

Section 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania in General Assembly met, That the following 
amendment is ag woud to the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in accordance with 
the Eighteenth Article thereof : 


AMENDMENT. 


There shall be an additional article to said Consti- 
tution, to be designated as Article XIX. as follows: 


ARTICLE XIX. 


The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 
toxicating liquor, to be used as a beverage, tga | 
rohibited, and any violation of this prohibition shall 
M . misdemeanor, punishable as shall be provided 
y law. 

The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 
toxicating liquor for other purposes than as a bever- 
age may be allowed in such manner only as may be 
prescribed by law. The General Assembly shall, at 
the first session succeeding the adoption of this arti- 
cle of the Constitution, enact laws with adequate 
penalties for its enforcement. 

A true copy of the Joint Resolution. 


CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 








MANUFACTURERS. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 


BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 


WoRKES AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 S. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA, 





—THE— 
William Cramp & Sons 
Ship and Engine 
Building Co. 
PHILADELPHIA: 








WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 











PHILADELPHIA. 


